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Mr.  Chandler  presented  the  following 

PAPERS:  (1)  REPORT  OF  MEETING  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL 
BIMETALLIC  LEAGUE,  AT  PARIS,  MAY  28,  1897;  (2)  REPORT  OF 
MEETING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NATIONAL  BIMETALLIC  LEAGUE, 
AT  MANCHESTER,  JUNE  2,  1897. 


[Washington  Post,  June  23,  1897.] 

Silyer  Men  in  France — Meeting  of  the  National  Bimetallic 
League  at  Paris — American  Commission  Present — Addresses 
by  Senator  Fougeirol,  President  of  the  League,  and  M. 
Meline,  President  of  the  French  Cabinet,  Show  Progress 
of  the  Movement  in  That  Republic. 

[Translation  from  La  Ilepublique  Prancaise  of  May  29,  1897,  for  the  Washington  Post.] 

The  second  convention  of  the  National  Bimetallic  League  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  president,  Senator  Ed  Fougeirol,  being  in  the 
chair,  and  436  members  of  the  league  present  or  represented  by  proxy. 
In  a short  speech  the  president  called  attention  to  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  league  during  the  past  year  and  to  the  great  loss  expe- 
rienced by  the  executive  committee  in  the  death  of  Senator  Guichard 
and  Representative  d7  Adheres,  both  members  of  the  founders7  board 
of  the  league.  Then  the  president  called  upon  the  head  secretary, 
Mr.  Edmond  Tliery,  for  the  reading  of  the  executive  committee’s  report, 
which  was  loudly  applauded.  On  Mr.  Severin’s  motion,  seconded  by 
several  members  of  the  board,  felicitations  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Edward 
Thery  were  voted. 

Baron  de  Ladoucette,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
league,  read  in  the  name  of  that  committee  a report,  the  conclusions  of 
which  were  warmly  approved  and  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

After  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Fougeirol,  Thery,  Fouquet,  Chabry,  de 
Ladoucette,  Henry  Turpin,  Count  de  Saint-Seine,  Raveton,  Muret, 
Lejeune,  Hardon,  de  Lesperu,  and  d7 Artois  participated,  the  conven- 
tion directed  the  executive  committee  to  consider  a change  of  date  for 
the  annual  meeting,  which,  under  the  by  laws,  occurs  in  May,  while  it 
would  be  better  to  meet  at  the  time  of  the  annual  session  of  the  three 
associations  that  founded  the  league.  The  advantages  of  this  combi- 
nation of  dates  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  league  were  recognized 
by  the  president,  who  promised  to  submit  the  question  to  the  execu- 
tive committee. 
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The  twenty-five  members  of  the  executive  committee  whose  terms 
expired  were  reelected,  namely,  Messrs.  Josseau,  E.  Loubet,  Ed.  Foug- 
eirol,  Herbault,  Count  Armand,  Ed.  Gaze,  Marquis  de  Barbeutane,  Cot, 
Dauphin,  Manchon,  Mezieres,  Meliodon,  Muret,  Raveton,  de  Saint 
Quentin,  Sebline,  Tetard,  Severin,  Creneaux,  and  Salmon. 

After  the  ballot  the  convention  adjourned. 


NOTABLE  GATHERING  AT  A BANQUET. 

In  the  evening  a banquet  of  ninety-one  covers  took  place,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Ed.  Fougeirol,  in  the  big  banquet  hall  of  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel.  There  were  present  at  the  banquet  Messrs.  Meline, 
president  of  the  cabinet;  secretary  of  agriculture,  honorary  president 
of  the  league;  Henry  Boucher,  secretary  of  commerce  and  industry, 
member  of  the  league;  E.  Loubet,  president  of  the  senate,  honorary 
president  of  the  league;  J.  Magnin,  vice-president  of  the  senate,  hon- 
orary x>resident  of  the  league,  and  president  of  the  Bank  of  France; 
Sebline,  senator,  president  of  the  French  Manufacturers  and  Farmers7 
Association;  Vinet,  senator;  Messrs.  Ribot,  honorary  president  of  the 
league,  representative;  Ed.  Caze,  vice-president  of  the  league,  repre- 
sentative, president  of  the  National  Association  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture; de  Saint-Quentin,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
league,  representative;  Fouquet,  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  league,  representative ; Gervais,  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Seine;  Muzet,  alderman,  president  of  the  French  Board  of 
Trade  Union;  Teissonniere,  vice-president  of  the  league,  vice-president 
of  the  French  Agricultural  Association;  De  Verneuil,  vice-president 
of  the  league,  president  of  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange;  Herbault,  vice- 
president  of  the  league,  late  president  of  the  Stock  Exchange;  Count 
Armand,  vice-president  of  the  league,  late  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
first  class;  Baron  de  Ladoucette,  vice  president  of  the  league;  d’Artois, 
deputy  head  secretary;  Lejeune,  of  the  executive  committee;  Tetard, 
of  the  executive  committee,  president  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Union;  Muret,  of  the  executive  committee;  Ollivier,  of  the  executive 
committee;  Chabry,  of  the  executive  committee;  Jaubert,  member  of 
the  league;  Severin,  of  the  executive  committee;  De  Lesperu,  member 
of  the  league;  Seitz,  member  of  the  league;  De  Winter,  of  the  execu- 
tive committee ; Robert  Charlie,  chief  editor  of  the  Republique  Francaise, 
a member  of  the  league. 

The  special  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Wolcott, 
United  States  Senator;  General  Stevenson,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  American  Senate;  General  Paine, 
and  Mr.  Hollander,  secretary  of  the  Commission,  were  also  present  at 
the  banquet.  Among  the  guests  are  also  to  be  mentioned  Messrs. 
Bompard,  assistant  secretary  of  state,  representing  the  secretary;  Mer- 
sey, assistant  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture;  Du  Vivier  de  Streel, 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  colonies;  Chavardes,  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary of  public  works;  Bordelongue,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
commerce;  Vassilliere,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture;  Cliandeze, 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce;  Daubree,  director-general  of  the 
department  of  forestry;  Roussel,  secretary  of  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  etc. 
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At  the  desert  Mr.  Ed.  Fougeirol  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  LEAGUE’S  PRESIDENT. 

“ Gentlemen:  In  rising  to  address  you  as  president  of  the  National 
Bimetallic  League,  I propose  to  you,  first  of  all,  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

“On  an  occasion  such  as  this  it  is  our  duty  to  honor  this  toast,  but 
as  bimetallists  it  is  a duty  which,  among  others,  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
us  to  fulfill. 

“In  fact,  gentlemen,  the  work  of  reparation  and  justice  to  which 
bimetallists  are  devoting  themselves  can  not  but  have  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.] 

“The  guaranty  that  we  have  of  his  warmest  sympathies  with  our 
work  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  depends  upon  its  final  success. 

“But  perhaps  the  best  guaranty  that  we  have  that  the  special  sym- 
pathies of  the  head  of  the  State  will  be  with  us  in  our  work  is  that  the 
first  to  benefit  by  it  will  be  the  poorest  citizens,  those  who  are  insuffi- 
ciently armed  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  workers  among  whom  M.  Felix 
Faure  is  proud  to  have  commenced  his  career  of  hard  work  and  probity. 

“1  propose  to  you,  then,  gentlemen,  to  raise  our  glasses  to  the  health 
of  M.  Felix  Faure,  President  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.] 

“Gentlemen,  having  accomplished  this  duty,  allow  me  now  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Government  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  accept 
our  invitation  and  to  honor  us  by  their  personal  presence,  and  also 
those  who  have  sent  the  most  distinguished  members  of  their  staff'  to 
represent  them. 

“Allow  me,  in  the  name  of  the  league  of  which  he  is  honorary 
president,  to  thank,  in  particular,  M.  Meline,  the  eminent  head  of  the 
present  cabinet.  His  energy  and  his  courage  are  the  admiration  of 
his  friends.  His  uprightness  and  his  character  command  the  respect 
even  of  his  adversaries.  [Applause.] 

“In  the  profound  study  which  he  has  made  of  the  interests  of  this 
country,  his  great  experience  has  not  been  slow  to  discover  the  pre- 
ponderating role  played  by  money  in  the  economic  relations  of  countries. 
He  has  studied  it  with  care.  He  has  seen  the  imminent  danger  which 
France  and  the  whole  world  run  by  reason  of  the  monetary  heresy 
which  triumphed  in  1873. 

SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  M.  ME  LINE. 

“His  weighty  utterances  already  drew  attention  to  this  danger  here 
last  year.  He  again  made  them  heard  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
general  discussion  on  the  budget  of  agriculture.  The  effect  of  his 
speech  was  great  not  only  in  France,  but  it  has  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  country,  and  the  governments  of  foreign  nations,  who  are  inter- 
ested as  France  is,  in  the  solution  of  the  monetary  problem,  know, 
thanks  to  him,  that  it  is  not  from  our  country  that  difficulties  will 
arise  when  the  day  arrives  for  them  to  take  their  part  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  true  work  of  public  salvation. 

“Gentlemen,  M.  Meline  has  thus  rendered  to  the  country  and  to  the 
cause  which  we  defend  an  immense  service,  and  the  country,  which 
already  owes  so  much  to  him,  will  show  him  its  profound  recognition. 
As  for  you,  gentlemen,  I express  to  him  in  your  name  your  lively  grati- 
tude. I propose  to  you  to  raise  your  glasses  in  his  honor  and  to  drink 
to  his  health.  [ Loud  applause.  [ 
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“There  are  other  ‘healths’  that  are  clear  to  us,  gentlemen.  I must 
thank  also  M.  Loubet  for  having  come  here  this  evening.  His  talent, 
made  of  such  robust  common  sense  and  tine  good  nature,  and  his  high 
personality,  have  thrown  over  our  league,  of  which  lie  has  been  for  years 
the  active  and  devoted  president,  and  of  which  he  has  kindly  expressed 
a willingness  to  remain  one  of  the  honorary  presidents,  an  eclat  to  which 
is  owed  much  of  the  precious  support  which  has  constituted  its  power. 

“If  anything  can  console  us  for  not  having  him  any  longer  directly 
at  our  head,  it  is  that  in  entering  upon  the  high  functions  with  which 
the  Senate  has  invested  him,  he  has  carried  with  him  into  the  Sen- 
ate, as  its  president,  a profound  conviction  of  the  justice  of  our  cause 
and  of  the  necessity  of  its  early  triumph  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
[Applause.] 

“I  wish  to  thank,  also,  gentlemen,  two  other  of  our  honorary  presi- 
dents, M.  Magnin,  who,  with  Cernuschi,  has  always  defended  the  bime- 
tallic cause,  and  who,  since  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  our  great 
friend,  the  father  of  bimetallism,  has  become  the  respected  veteran  of  the 
bimetallic  movement  in  France  [applause] ; and  M.  Pibot,  who  was  the 
first  French  minister  to  recognize  in  Parliament  the  fatal  influence  which 
the  demonetization  of  silver  would  have  upon  the  interests  of  this 
country,  and  whose  speech  made  such  a vivid  impression  in  France  as 
well  as  abroad.  [Applause.  | 

“ I offer,  also,  the  thanks  of  the  league  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
France,  to  the  National  Society  of  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  Association  of  French  Industry  and  Agriculture  who  are  repre- 
sented here. 

“ It  was  under  their  benevolent  patronage  that  the  league  was  founded. 
They  have  brought  with  them  the  adhesion  of  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial forces  of  the  country.  Allow  me  also  to  add  the  ‘Compagnie  des 
Agents  de  Change  de  Paris,’  whose  valuable  support  has  been  given  to 
the  league  from  the  first,  and  which  has  brought  with  it  the  adhesion 
of  the  truly  national  financial  forces.  These  facts  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  the  league  unites  in  itself  all  the  living  forces  of  the  country. 
[Applause.] 


WELCOME  TO  AMERICANS  REPRESENTATIVES. 


“Lastly,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  great  honor  to  have  in  our  midst 
Mr.  Wolcott,  the  American  Senator,  General  Stevenson,  late  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  General  Paine. 

“These  gentlemen,  who  only  arrived  in  France  a few  days  ago,  and 
who  have  been  invested  by  the  United  States  Government  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  governments  of  Europe  in  order  to  establish 
with  them  the  bases  of  an  international  understanding  for  the  reestab- 
lishment of  bimetallism,  have  also  been  kind  enough  to  accept  our 
invitation. 

“I  thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  French  League,  which  sees  in 
their  acceptance  a valuable  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  its  efforts 
and  work.  [Loud  applause.] 

“Are  not  their  presence  and  the  official  mission  with  which  they  are 
charged  by  the  Government  of  Mr.  McKinley  the  best  proof,  gentle- 
men, that  in  the  last  Presidential  struggle  in  the  United  States  it  was 
not  the  gold  standard,  as  our  adversaries  have  been  pleased  to  say, 
but  international  bimetallism  itself,  such  as  we  have  always  defended, 
which  has  triumphed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  McKinley  ? 

“We  salute  these  official  representati  res,  and  we  see  in  their  presence 
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here  the  pledge  of  the  near  solution  of  the  monetary  question.  [Bravos 
and  applause.] 

“Tims  you  can  see,  gentlemen,  the  way  covered  and  the  progress 
made  in  so  short  a time. 

“As  to  France,  the  presence  of  M.  Meline  in  power  is  a sure  guarantee 
to  us  that  his  Government  will  respond  to  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  it, 
and  that  there  will  be  a loyal  and  sincere  union  between  the  two  great 
sister  Kepublics  for  the  reestablishment  of  monetary  peace  in  the  world. 

“ We  are  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  presence  of  this  union  the  gold- 
standard  governments  of  Europe,  and  especially  those  of  England  and 
Germany,  will  understand  that  the  hour  has  come  for  them  to  take  their 
part  resolutely  in  a work  in  the  success  of  which  they  are  perhaps  more 
interested  than  ourselves. 

“Let  us  hope,  gentlemen,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  European  Govern- 
ments, and  persuaded,  as  we  are,  of  the  near  triumph  of  the  messengers 
of  peace  from  America,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  our  guests  from  the 
United  States.  Let  them  be  welcome.”  [Loud  applause.J 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  M.  MELINE. 

M.  Meline,  president  of  the  cabinet,  secretary  of  agriculture,  answered 
by  the  following  speech: 

“ Gentlemen,  I thank  your  honorable  and  excellent  president  for  the 
kind  and  too  flattering  things  which,  in  his  friendship  for  me,  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  say  of  the  president  of  the  council  and  of  his 
Government;  but  I do  not,  forget  that  I am  here  as  one  of  yourselves, 
and  as  one  who  is  always  faithful  to  our  flag;  I might  say  more  faith 
ful  than  ever;  for  observation  and  experience  only  strengthen  my  con- 
victions, and  persuade  me,  more  and  more,  that  the  monetary  question 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  economic  programme,  and 
that  so  long  as  it  is  left  unsettled  the  commercial  disturbance  that 
rages  in  this  world,  and  above  all  in  Europe,  will  continue  its  ravages. 

“ The  proofs  of  this  are  themselves  SO  evident  that  they  ought  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blindest.  In  speaking  of  money,  we  express  the 
idea  of  stability  and  fixity  in  exchanges  made  among  men;  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  money,  and  when  it  does  not 
fulfill  this  condition,  it  violates  its  principle  aud  its  purpose. 

“But  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  its  office,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  it  to 
have  a fixed  value  in  each  individual  State,  it  must  serve  as  a tie 
among  the  principal  countries  having  commercial  relations,  and  must 
have  for  each  of  them  the  same  fixity,  and,  therefore,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  value  of  all  moneys  circulating  in  the  world  should  respond 
upon  a fixed  relation,  which  must  be  established  in  advance  and  remain 
invariable,  and  on  which  international  transactions  may  be  based  with 
security. 

“This  relation  existed  for  three-quarters  of  a century,  and  it  gave  to 
transactions  a solidity  which  everywhere  favored  the  development  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  From  the  day  when  it  was  suppressed,  that 
is,  to  say  in  1873,  trouble  everywhere  appeared,  business  became  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  the  world  fell — the  word  is  not  to  strong — into 
a state  of  real  commercial  anarchy.  [Applause.] 

“The  value  of  the  great  products  of  international  exchange  has  fluc- 
tuated everywhere,  instead  of  being  regulated  as  before  by  the  general 
conditions  of  production  and  cost  price  of  the  producer.  It  depends 
to-day  upon  the  oscillations  and  fluctuations  of  exchange,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  something  that  is  most  uncertain  and  capricious.  Thus,  mone- 
tary exchange  has  become,  it  can  truly  be  said,  the  king  of  the  world. 
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Its  rise,  by  an  unnatural  process,  makes  gold  the  sole  international 
money,  and  provokes  a general  fall  in  all  gold-standard  countries. 
[Applause.] 


GROANS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD. 

“Thus  we  have  complaints,  groans,  and  lamentations,  which  are  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  industrial  world.  Our  agricultural  and 
industrial  proprietors,  and  all  those  who  toil  and  work,  are  suffering 
cruelly  and  demand  that  the  governments  put  an  end  to  their  suffer- 
ings. 

“Why  has  their  voice  so  little  echo;  and  why  does  it  not  make  itself 
heard?  For  they  have  numbers  on  their  side,  and  they  are  powerful, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  have  only  to  wish  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. 

“Their  powerlessness  is  due  to  several  causes  which  are  not  difficult 
to  discover. 

“The  first  is  widespread  ignorance;  they  who  suffer  do  not  know, 
for  the  most  part,  from  what  they  suffer  and  why  they  suffer.  The 
monetary  problem  is  a complex  and  difficult  one,  although  it  is  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  very  simple  terms.  It  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  elementary  principles,  and,  moreover,  it  is  obscured  systematic- 
ally by  a crowd  of  errors  and  prejudices  which  form  around  it,  as  it 
were,  a medium  through  which  the  truth  can  not  penetrate. 

“ It  is  to  cause  a reaction  against  this  state  of  mind  and  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  that  the  French  Bimetallic  League  has  been  founded 
on  the  model  of  other  countries.  It  has  only  existed  for  two  years,  but 
we  can  say  that  it  has  made  prodigious  efforts  to  teach  and  popularize 
its  objects.  Thanks  to  it,  the  monetary  problem  is  better  understood 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  it  is  to-day  well  before  the  public;  it  is  making 
its  way,  and  our  ideas  are  gaining  ground  every  day. 

“You  have  gained  over  to  your  side  all  the  great  associations  which 
represent  the  living  forces  of  this  country — the  French  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Association,  represented  here  by  its  gallant  president, 
M.  Sebline;  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  represented  by  M. 
Teissouniere  and  de  Ladoucette,  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  represented  by  my  excellent  colleague, 
M.  Edmond  Caze. 

“ It  has  only  been  possible  to  attain  these  brilliant  and  solid  results 
by  having  at  your  head  two  men  who  have  proved  themselves  incom- 
parable in  their  ability  to  enlighten  the  public,  the  Hon.  M.  Fougeirol, 
who  is  hailed  everywhere  as  a great  and  legitimate  authority  on  this 
question,  which  he  has  studied  profoundly,  with  the  practical  mind  of  a 
great  worker;  and,  secondly,  your  general  secretary,  a man  such  as  is 
seldom  found,  and  ,such  as  you  will  surely  never  find  again,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  meet  a man  more  devoted  and  more  indefatigable  than 
M.  Edmond  Tliery,  or  a mind  more  just  and  elevated  than  his.  lie  is 
a popularize!*  of  the  first  rank.  [Applause.] 

“As  far  as  opinion  goes,  our  cause,  then,  maybe  considered  as  gained; 
but  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  brought  to  a final  issue. 

ABOVE  ALL  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEM. 


“The  monetary  problem  is  not,  in  fact,  a problem  affecting  this  coun- 
try alone,  and  its  solution  does  not  depend  solely  upon  us;  it  is,  above 
all,  an  international  problem.  This  is  easy  to  understand,  as  a fixed 
monetary  relation  among  the  different  countries  can  only  be  established 
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with  the  approval  of  the  countries  themselves.  The  question  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  common  consent  of  the  great  powers  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  that  power  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  regulator  of  the  money  market.  [Applause.] 

“It  is  not  that  the  governments  are  adverse  to  an  understanding  on 
this  ground  and  that  they  refuse  to  discuss  the  question ; the  movement 
in  public  opinion  has  gained  over  the  governments  themselves,  and  their 
intentions  are  certainly  not  what  they  were  a few  years  ago.  But  what 
makes  an  understanding  difficult  is,  first  of  all,  that  each  government 
is  afraid  to  take  the  first  step  for  fear  of  not  being  followed,  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  discussions  may  be  carried  on,  and 
above  all  that  they  may  come  to  a successful  issue,  that  no  serious  eco- 
nomic disagreement  or  insurmountable  barrier  should  exist  among  the 
interested  nations. 

“To-day  the  situation  is  changing  its  aspect.  The  government  of  a 
great  power  is  taking  the  initiative,  and  is  taking  a decisive  step  in 
approaching  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  It  is  sending  as  ambassa- 
dors statesmen  who  are  capable  of  assuring  the  success  of  the  cause 
they  espouse,  for  they  combine  with  their  incontestable  ability  and  with 
the  high  authority  which  they  enjoy  in  their  own  country  a very  just 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  they  will  encounter  in  their  negotiations. 
They  have  made  every  effort  to  overcome  them  before  their  arrival  here, 
and  we  must  thank  Mr.  Wolcott,  in  particular,  for  the  conciliating  dis- 
position of  which  he  has  recently  given  proof. 

“I  am  convinced  that  this  disposition  will  be  strengthened  still  fur- 
ther by  his  stay  among  us,  for  he  will  find  that  our  cooperation  will  not 
be  wanting  on  behalf  of  the  great  cause  which  we  are  ready  to  defend 
with  him. 

“I  raise  my  glass  to  the  union  of  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  honor  of  her  worthy  representatives  who  are  with  us  this  evening.’’ 
[Loud  applause.] 

GREETINGS  FROM  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Sebline,  Ed.  Oaze,  and  Baron  de  Ladoucette  answered,  in  the 
name  of  three  great  associations,  parent  of  the  French  Bimetallic 
League,  as  many  toasts,  which  were  most  warmly  applauded.  At  last 
Mr.  Edmond  Thery,  head  secretary  of  the  league,  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Gentlemen  : Our  excellent  president,  Mr.  Fourgeirol ; our  beloved 
honorary  president,  Mr.  Meline,  and  our  dear  vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
Sebline,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Manufacturers’  and  Farmers’ 
Association;  Edmond  Oaze,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Association 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  Baron  de  Ladoucette,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Agricultural  Association,  after  mentioning  the  immense 
progress  made  in  France  these  last  two  years  by  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism,  and  how  perfectly  united  the  members  of  these 
associations  and  of  the  executive  committee  of  our  league  are  in  their 
views,  have  shown  us  the  long  strides  made  abroad. 

“The  realization  of  international  bimetallism  depends,  in  fact,  upon 
four  great  nations — France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  especially 
England.  The  fact  that  we  have  here  to-night  at  this  banquet  the 
eminent  members  of  the  special  commission  sent  by  the  United  States, 
has  a meaning  of  which  none  of  you  will  now  fail  to  understand  the 
high  value;  moreover,  I have  this  afternoon,  during  our  annual  con- 
vention, received  two  telegrams,  of  no  less  importance,  from  the  German 
and  British  bimetallic  leagues,  which  I beg  permission  to  read  to  you.” 
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Berlin,  May  28,  1897. 

The  German  Bimetallic  League  sends  to  the  French  National  Bimetallic  League 
best  wishes  for  its  success  upon  the  occasion  of  its  second  annual  convention. 

We  hope  that  the  American  mission  will  succeed  in  its  civilization  fight  against 
the  monetary  anarchy,  and  we  are  ready  to  cooperate  by  all  means  to  its  triumph. 

German  Bimetallic  League, 

By  Otto  Arendt  and  De  Kardorff. 


London,  May  28,  1897. 

The  British  League  forwards  its  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  its  sister  league 
in  France  upon  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary,  satisfied  of  the  inevitable  and,  per- 
haps, early  success  of  our  common  cause.  Such  remedy  to  their  troubles  has  here- 
tofore been  asked  for  by  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and  now  the  masses  of  laboring 
men  understand  how  pressing  it  is,  and  come  daily  to  us  in  large  number.  We  look 
toward  Paris,  from  which  assuredly  will  start  the  electric  spark,  of  which  Mr. 
Meline  spoke  last  year,  that  will  carry  England  and  the  whole  world  to  international 
bimetallism. 

The  British  Bimetallic  League, 
By  Granville  Smith. 

[Long  applause.] 

“The  wishes  addressed  to  us  to-day  by  the  leagues  of  both  those 
countries  that  are,  with  France  and  the  United  States,  the  most  inter- 
ested to  reestablish  international  bimetallism,  prove  to  us  that  an 
entente  between  the  great  monetary  nations  which  our  adversaries 
claim  daily  to  be  impossible  is  on  the  contrary  on  the  road  to  realiza- 
tion. I beg  of  you  to  join  in  those  wishes  in  drinking  to  the  bimetallists 
of  the  whole  world.  [Applause.] 

“And  now,  as  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  among  us  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  Paris  papers,  those  powerful  tools  of  propaganda, 
that  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  going  deeply  into  that  great 
problem  that  occupies  us,  I beg  all  our  colleagues  of  the  National 
Bimetallic  League  to  drink  to  the  French  press  and  thank  it  in  advance 
for  the  assistance  it  will  lend  to  our  work  for  humanity  and  justice.” 
[Long  applause.] 

The  guests  separated  at  midnight  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  charm- 
ing evening  that  permitted  them  to  foresee  the  near  triumph  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism. 


[The  Financial  News  (London),  Thursday,  June  3, 1897.] 


The  Bimetallic  League — China’s  Competition  with  England — 
Address  by  the  British  Consul  at  Shanghai. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic  League  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  lord  mayor’s  parlor  in  the  Manchester  town  hall,  the 
chair  at  the  outset  being  occupied  by  the  lord  mayor  of  Manchester, 
Alderman  J.  F.  Roberts.  Among  those  present  were:  Mr.  George 
Jamieson,  Her  Majesty’s  consul,  Shanghai;  Mr.  Robert  Barclay;  the 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Gibbs;  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  bart;  Gen.  Sir  W.  G. 
Davies,  K.  C.  S.  I.;  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  M.  A.,  Oxford;  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux, 
M.  A.,  Victoria  University;  Mr.  E.  Hatch,  M.  P. ; Mr.  H.  S.  Foster, 
M.  P.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell;  Mr.  R.  1.  Everett,  Ipswich;  Mr.  G.  lland- 
asyde  Dick,  Glasgow;  Mr.  T.  E.  Powell;  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse;  Air.  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, Dundee;  Mr.  Theodore  Crewdson;  Mr.  W.  R.  Moss,  Bolton; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Granville- Smith;  Alderman  John  King,  jr.;  Alderman  J. 
Mark;  Mr.  Theo.  J.  Walsh,  Birmingham;  Mr.  P.  L.  Gray,  Ratlio,  N.  B.; 
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Mr.  I.  C.  Waterhouse;  Mr.  F.  J.  Faraday;  Mr.  W.  E.  Dorrington;  Mr. 
Wilson  Lloyd,  Wednesbury ; Mr.  J.  H.  Howell,  Bristol;  Mr.  Joseph 
Lees,  Oldham;  Mr.  J.  Garnett;  Mr.  F.  0.  Constable,  Karachi;  Mr.  A. 
J.  H.  Oarlill,  Shanghai;  Mr.  W.  H.  Duignan,  Walsall;  Mr.  E.  A.  Rode- 
wald,  Liverpool;  Mr.  T.  W.  Freston;  Mr.  James  Mawdsley,  general 
secretary  Operative  Spinners;  Mr.  W.  H.  Drew,  president  Bradford 
Woolen  Workers;  Mr.  J.  Jackman,  Sheffield;  Mr.  Howard  Allport, 
Barnsley;  Mr.  W.  T.  Rothwell;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hutton;  Mr.  R.  Attenborough, 
Northampton;  Mr.  H.  T.  Gaddum;  Mr.  E.  H.  Greg;  Mr.  J.  D.  Gorse, 
Nottingham;  Mr.  F.  G.  Hayter,  Bradford;  Mr.  B.  E.  Lofft,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  Mr.  0.  D.  Phillips,  Newport,  Mon. ; Mr.  G.  Lewis,  Folke- 
stone; Mr.  W.  S.  Lowe,  Staleybridge;  Rev.  J.  Midgloy,  Todmorden; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Miller,  Brighouse;  Mr.  A.  Tattersall,  Stoke-on-Trent;  Mr. 
C.  E.  Tkeilmann,  Hull;  Mr.  J.  J.  Fridge,  Lewes;  Mr.  J.  H.  Ballard, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  E.  L.  Hartley,  Blackburn;  Mr.  Henry  McNiel,  gen- 
eral secretary ; Mr.  Arnold  Hepburn,  assistant  general  secretary.  And 
the  following  delegates  from  labor  organizations:  W.  Wood,  J.  P. 
(Amalgamated  Operative  Spinners),  W.  H.  Wilkinson  (general  secre- 
tary Northern  Counties  Weavers’  Association),  Joseph  Borrows  (organ- 
izing secretary  Weavers’  Association),  W.  Mullin  (general  secretary 
Card  and  Blowing-room  Hands),  Allan  Gee,  Huddersfield,  and  Ben 
'Turner  (Batley  secretaries  Yorkshire  Woolen  Workers),  A.  G.  Mark- 
ham (London  ’Bus  and  Tram  Workers),  George  Dew  (London  Building 
Trades),  W.  Millar  and — Fowden  (Oldham  Spinners),  M.  Con- 
nolly (Oldham  Cardroom  Hands), Arrandale  and  G.  D.  Kelley 

(president  and  secretary  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council),  W. 
Mellor,  J.  P.  (Chorley  Weavers),  James  Mills  (Bury  Weavers),  Luke 
Park,  J.  P.  (Preston  Weavers),  S.  Sidebottom  (Staleybridge  Spinners), 
A.  Williamson  (Hyde  Spinners),  R.  Proudtoot,  J.  P.  (secretary  Southport 
Trades  Council),  J.  Rigby  (Chorley  Trades  Council),  S.  Joule  and  A. 
H.  Gill  (president  and  general  secretary  Bolton  Spinners),  S.  R.  Comp- 
ston  (secretary  Macclesfield  Trades  Council),  J.  R.  Clynes  (secretary 
Oldham  Trades  Council),  J.  T.  Cowdell  (Secretary  Accrington  Trades 
Council),  John  Farron  (Rossendale  Weavers),  F.Entwistle,  J.P. (Amal- 
gamated Engineers),  R.  Walkden  (secretary  N.  E.  Lancashire  Tape 
Sizers),  Robert  Townsend  (Sabden  Weavers),  J.  Sidebottom  (secretary 
Power  loom  Overlookers),  J.  R.  Lomax  (secretary  Farnworth  Trades 
Council),  G.  Billington  (secretary  Preston  Spinners),  W.  Bancroft  (sec- 
retary Hyde  Weavers),  W.  Booth  (secretary  Ashton  Weavers),  W.  H. 
Carr  (secretary  Ashton  Card-room  Hands),  A.  H.  Cottam  (secretary 
Accrington  Weavers),  J.  Cacker  (secretary  Bolton  Spinners),  G.  Foster 
(secretary  Wigan  Spinners),  E.  Hyde  (secretary  Maclcesfield  Weavers), 
W.  Haydock  (Ramsbottom  Spinners),  Councillor  C.  Redfern  and  T. 
Crowther  (president  and  secretary  Rochdale  Spinners.),  G.  Tabbron 
(Brass  Finishers),  Councillor  R.  W.  Watters  (Typographical  Associa- 
tion), Thomas  McLean  (secretary  Oswaldtwistle  Spinners),  H.  Preston 
(secretary  Sheet  Metal  Brazers),  J.  G.  Greenlialgh  and  J.  Edge  (presi- 
dent and  secretary  Bolton  Card-room  Hands),  J.  Johnson  (secretary 
Blackburn  Spinners). 

THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  LEAGRJE. 

The  lord  mayor,  in  opening  the  meeting,  cordially  welcomed  the 
league  to  Manchester.  Occupying  as  he  did,  he  said,  an  official  posi- 
tion, they  would  not  expect  him  to  express  his  personal  views  upon  the 
monetary  question;  but  as  international  trade  was  a matter  of  the  first 
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importance  to  that  country,  and  to  no  part  of  it  more  than  Manchester 
and  Lancashire,  they  were,  he  was  sure,  indebted  to  those  gentlemen 
representing  various  industries  and  branches  of  trade  who  had  come  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  speak  upon  a subject 
which  Avas  regarded  as  so  important  throughout  the  Avliole  world  of 
commerce. 

His  lordship  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Eobert  Barclay. 

APOLOGUES  FOR  ABSENCE. 


The  following  letters  of  apology  were  read : 


Torquay,  May  28, 1897. 

My  Dear  McHiel  : I am  sorry  to  be  again  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic  League.  Let  me  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  last  time  at  which  1 shall  have  to  make  excuses,  and  that 
either  I may  be  in  my  place  next  year,  or  that  there  may  be  no  need 
for  the  league  to  hold  a meeting  at  all.  If  there  is  a meeting  the  omens 
all  point  to  its  being  one  of  congratulation  to  industry  and  commerce 
on  the  final  settlement  of  this  vexed  question,* on  the  attainment  of 
the  two  great  ends  and  objects  of  our  endeavors — the  restoration  of 
a par  of  exchange  and  the  arrest  of  the  continuous  fall  of  prices  from 
which  all  industries  have  been  suffering.  I hope  that  is  to  be  the  note 
struck  at  our  meeting  in  1898,  and  that  this  year  of  jubilee  is  to  bring 
a cessation  of  this  controversy,  and  monetary  peace  to  the  world  of 
commerce. 

The  continued  progress  of  our  cause  shows  clearly  that  there  can  be 
but  one  settlement  of  the  controversy;  that  we,  at  least,  shall  never 
cease  urging  our  plea  on  behalf  of  British  industry  till  the  two  fore- 
mentioned  objects  are  attained.  I have  spokeu  of  the  continuous  prog- 
ress of  our  cause,  and  of  this  there  can  not  be  more  conclusive  evidence 
than  the  circumstances  attending  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  battle  lay,  not  between  bimetallists  and  monometal- 
lists, but  between  international  and  national  bimetallism — the  mono- 
metallists being  nowhere  in  the  race.  To  this  evidence  we  may  add  the 
pronounced  desire  of  France  aud  Germany  for  an  international  settle- 
ment of  the  question;  the  increased  and  increasing  zeal  in  our  colonies 
for  the  return  to  our  ancient  monetary  laAv;  and  I find  also  additional 
evidence  in  the  increased  and  increasing  force  to  conviction  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  that  their  interest  is 
bound  up  in  the  return  to  sound  monetary  principles.  Monometallists, 
indeed,  speak  with  fine  contempt  of  the  workingmen  avIio  should  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  such  matters.  It  is  probable  that  the  workingman  is 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  what  concerns  himself  than  are  his  critics. 
The  monometallists,  for  the  most  part,  knoAv  nothing  at  all  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workingman  in  this  particular,  and  scarcely  pretend  to  have 
mastered  either  the  objects  of  bimetallism  or  the  details  of  its  action. 
I don’t  hear  of  Mr.  Mawdsley  upbraiding  the  governor,  or  even  the 
clerks,  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  their  ignorance  of  the  interests  of 
bankers,  nor  reading  a lecture  to  an  admiral  or  even  an  A.  B.  man-of- 


warsman  on  nautical  maneuvers. 

The  unlearned  in  manufactures  may  be  content  to  belieA'e  that  the 
artisan  knows  better  than  he  Cuique  sua  arte  credendum.  But  the 
greatest  evidence  of  all  is  shown  by  the  famous  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  March,  18911,  and  the  promises  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Such  promises  are  not  made  nor  such  resolutions  carried  Avithout  a 
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certainty  that  they  are  consonant  with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation. 
Our  objects  would  indeed  be  gained  if  the  United  States  and  France, 
or  any  other  great  commercial  nation,  would  agree  to  carry  the  matter 
through,  even  without  England,  though  it  would  be  only  political  wis- 
dom if  we  were  to  add  our  forces  to  theirs.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain, 
that  the  United  States  means  business  and  expects  success,  or  the 
President  would  not  have  sent  Senator  Wolcott  and  his  colleagues  to 
negotiate,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  from  the  chancellor  that  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  facilitate  this  mission.  My  advice,  then,  is  that 
we  should  in  no  way  relax  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  wisest  solu- 
tion— an  equal  agreement  with  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany. 
Yet,  if  prejudice  prevents  that  consummation,  we  should  do  our  best  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  thus  make 
the  American  mission  successful. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Aldeniiam. 


10  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall , London , 8.  W.,  May  21,  1897. 

Dear  Mr.  McFTiel  : I am  afraid  that  Parliamentary  engagements 
will  prevent  me  being  present  at  your  meeting,  which  I hope  will  be  a 
success. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 


Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall , London , 8.  W.,  May  21,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Chaplin  fears  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic  League  to  be  held  in 
Manchester  on  June  2.  He  regrets  all  the  more  that  he  can  not  attend 
on  such  an  occasion,  as  he  recognizes  that  the  meeting  is  likely  to  be  of 
special  interest.  He  wishes  me,  however,  to  assure  you  that  his  sym- 
pathies are  as  strongly  as  ever  in  support  of  the  principles  of  monetary 
reform. 

Believe  me,  yours,  faithfully, 

John  Cator. 


H.  MgNiel,  Esq. 


India  Office, 
London,  8.  TU.,  May  26,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  should 
greatly  like  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic  League  on  June  2, 
but  am  afraid  that  my  engagements  will  not  allow  me  to  be  in  Man- 
chester at  that  time.  As  to  what  you  say  about  the  state  of  the  cotton 
trade,  I fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say  as  to  its 
depressed  condition  at  present.  Apart  from  questions  of  exchange,  it 
is  impossible  that  India  should  pass  through  the  famine  and  plague 
without  the  results  of  these  calamities  being  felt  in  all  branches  of 
industry  concerned  in  trade  with  the  East. 

I am,  yours,  faithfully, 


H.  McNiel,  Esq. 

S.  Do  <5 24 


George  Hamilton. 
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Board  of  Agriculture, 
London , S.  W.,  May  21,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  desired  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  tlie  18th  instant,  conveying  to  him  an  invitation  from  the  Bime- 
tallic League  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  meeting  on 
June  2.  In  reply  he  wishes  me  to  express  his  regret  that  by  reason  of 
his  Parliamentary  duties  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  accept  the  same. 

1 am,  dear  sir,  faithfully,  yours, 

Gerald  Arbuthnot. 

Henry  McNiel,  Esq. 


New  Court,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane, 

London , E.  C.,  May  21 , 1897. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I am  desired  by  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  say  in  reply,  with  his  compliments, 
that  he  regrets  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  on  June  2. 

Truly,  yours, 

S.  G.  Asher. 


Henry  McNiel,  Esq. 


PARIS,  May  30 , 1897. 

Monsieur  le  President:  The  general  council  of  the  French 
Bimetallic  League  intrusts  me  with  the  pleasing  task  of  thanking  you 
for  your  kind  telegram  of  the  28tli  instant,  which  Mr.  Granville- Smith 
transmitted  to  us  on  behalf  of  your  league  on  the  occasion  of  our 
second  annual  general  meeting.  It  is  our  turn,  now,  to  send  you,  for 
your  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  June  2,  at  Manchester,  this  expres- 
sion of  the  best  wishes  and  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  all  French 
bimetallists.  We  send  you  at  the  same  time  a full  report  of  our  meet- 
ing, and  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  M.  Meline,  our  prime  minister, 
and  by  Senator  Fougeirol,  the  president  of  our  league,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed.  In  reading  these  speeches — delivered  before  Senator 
Wolcott,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  General  Paine,  who  also  honored  us  by 
their  presence — you  will  realize  the  approach  of  the  decisive  moment; 
you  will  feel  that  the  special  mission  from  the  United  Seates,  after  it 
lias  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  French  Government,  will  approach 
the  Government  of  the  Queen  officially,  and  ask  the  effective  support 
of  England  in  establishing  a stable  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and 
silver.  Our  sincere  wish,  Monsieur  le  President,  is  to  see  the  efforts 
of  British  bimetallists  crowned  with  success.  We  trust  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  will  welcome  the  special  delegates  of  the  United 
States  as  our  Government  has  just  done,  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
great  monetary  problem,  which  we  have  at  heart,  may  at  last  enter 
upon  the  path  of  practical  accomplishment.  Animated  by  the  hope, 
the  French  Bimetallic  League  begs  me  to  transmit  its  heartiest  wishes 
for  your  complete  success. 

For  the  general  council  of  the  French  Bimetallic  League. 

E.  Tiiery,  General  Secretary . 
The  President  British  Bimetallic  League. 
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Berlin,  March  30 , 1807. 

Dear  Mr.  McRiel:  The  German  Bimetallic  League  send  heartiest 
greeting  to  the  members  of  the  British  league  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  meeting  in  Manchester.  We  are  at  one  with  you  in  recognizing 
the  evils  to  industry  which  have  resulted  from  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  and  also  as  to  the  effectiveness  and  soundness  of  international 
bimetallism  as  a remedy.  Our  common  cause  is  making  progress 
throughout  the  world — certainly  it  is  in  Germany — and  we  believe  that 
the  prospects  of  an  international  agreement  wTere  never  so  hopeful  as 
at  present.  The  good  work  done  in  the  past  by  the  British  league 
makes  us  confident  that  your  members  will  do  their  duty  at  this  impor- 
tant and  critical  juncture,  and  the  German  league  may  also  be  relied 
upon  to  do  theirs. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Yon  K ART)  ORFF, 

Chairman  of  the  German  Bimetallic  League. 

Otto  Arendt, 

Honorable  Secretary  of  the  German  Bimetallic  League. 

Henry  McNiel,  Esq. 


Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws, 

6 Old  Palace-yard , London , SW. 

Dear  Mr.  Barclay  : I am  exceedingly  sorry  I can  not  get  down 
to  the  Bimetallic  League  meeting,  but  it  is,  I find,  impossible,  as  I 
must  remain  here  to-morrow,  having  some  important  parliamentary 
engagements  to  attend  to.  The  present  juncture  is  a most  interesting 
one  for  bimetallists.  There  seems  a prospect  of  something  of  a prac- 
tical character  being  accomplished  by  the  United  States  commissioners 
who  have  come  to  Europe  on  an  official  visit  to  negotiate  for  an  inter- 
national agreement.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Bimetallic  League  to 
support  and  assist  these  negotiations  as  opportunity  arises.  The  neces- 
sity for  an  international  monetary  standard  of  value  is  as  great  and  as 
pressing  as  ever.  As  long  as  different  standards  exist  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  so  long  must  the  normal  course  of  trade  be,  from  time  to 
time,  disturbed  and  impeded.  Variations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver 
and  gold  must  result  in  price  disturbances,  which  are  most  prejudicial 
to  steady  trade.  I sincerely  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  monetary  war  now  existing  between  the  East  and  the  West  may 
give  place  to  a more  rational  and  scientific  system.  With  many  regrets 
at  not  being  able  to  support  you  to-morrow  by  my  presence, 

Believe  me,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Houldsworth. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNOIL. 

In  their  annual  report  the  council  expressed  the  deepest  regret  at 
the  death,  in  December,  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  whose  brilliant 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  in  London  last  year  was  the  special 
feature  of  the  proceedings.  General  Walker  was  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  authorities  of  the  century,  and  the  world  is  poorer  by  his 
death.  During  the  past  twelve  months  the  cause  of  international 
bimetallism  has  made  marked  progress.  Upward  of  four  hundred 
meetings  have  been  held  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  league,  and  in  no  case  has  an  adverse  vote  been 
recorded.  The  intelligent  interest  which  the  wage-earning  classes 
have  taken  in  bimetallism  continues  to  develop  in  a striking  manner, 
and  in  the  period  under  review  many  additional  trades  and  labor 
councils  have  passed  favorable  resolutions.  The  policy  of  the  league 
in  devoting  special  attention  to  bringing  the  facts  of  the  monetary  con- 
troversy under  the  notice  of  wage  earners  has  been  adversely  com- 
mented upon  by  monometallists.  It  is  freely  said  that  the  subject  is 
too  complex  for  the  masses  to  understand,  and  that  the  league  is 
appealing  for  support  to  the  most  ignorant  portion  of  the  community. 
The  council  desires  to  join  issue  with  such  criticism.  Not  only  do  the 
personal  experiences  and  general  intelligence  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  render  them  competent  to  understand  the  broad  issues  of  the 
monetary  question,  but  they  evince  a readiness  and  anxiety  to  study 
the  subject,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  their  critics. 

The  main  body  of  those  who  condemn  bimetallism  and  deny  to  the 
wage-earning  classes  the  intellectual  capability  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  subject  have  themselves  not  even  attempted  to  study  it. 
The  conditions  of  life  under  which  the  great  masses  of  the  people  exist 
do  not  permit  them  to  indulge  in  “prejudices’7  where  the  object  at 
stake  is  their  means  of  existence;  and  the  simple  test,  therefore,  which 
they  apply  to  bimetallism  is  the  eifect  it  would  produce  upon  British 
industry.  While  some  monometallists  affect  to  disbelieve  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  has  affected  the  prices  of  commodities,  others, 
alarmed  at  the  growiug  enthusiasm  for  bimetallism  among  the  peo- 
ple, have  endeavored  to  create  a prejudice,  by  declaring  that  the  remon- 
etization of  silver  would  raise  prices.  These  arguments  can  not  both 
be  true.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  wage  earners  know  that  how- 
ever low  prices  may  suit  the  nonproducing  class,  those  connected 
with  or  engaged  in  any  branch  of  productive  industry  do  not  gain 
by  having  the  fruit  of  their  labors  sold  at  falling  prices,  artificially 
reduced  as  a consequence  of  monetary  legislation.  They  have  learned 
the  cardinal  facts  that  during  the  period  1852-1873,  when  the  vol- 
ume of  the  world’s  money  was  materially  enlarged  by  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  and  also  by  an  increased  production  of  silver — 
with  a par  of  exchange  between  the  two  metals — capital  engaged  in 
productive  industry  reaped  a good  profit,  wages  advanced,  and  the 
conditions  of  labor  improved  in  a manner  quite  unexampled  before  and 
quite  unequaled  since. 

The  council  of  the  league  not  only  feels  justified  in  the  appeal  it  has 
made  to  the  wage-earners,  but  regards  their  enthusiastic  response  as  a 
most  valuable  indorsement  by  practical  men  of  the  benefits  which  would 
result  from  international  bimetallism.  A new  and  gratifying  feature  in 
the  movement  has  been  the  growth  of  opinion  in  Ireland  in  support  of 
bimetallism.  A number  of  successful  meetings  have  been  held  there, 
and  at  a representative  meeting  in  Dublin  an  Irish  branch  of  the  league 
was  formed,  the  executive  of  which  includes  men  of  all  political  parties. 
Judging  from  the  interest  which  is  being  evinced  throughout  Ireland, 
there  is  every  promise  that  the  Irish  branch  will  prove  a most  valuable 
auxiliary. 

The  council  are  glad  to  report  that  the  National  Agricultural  Union — 
an  influential  association,  composed  of  landlords,  tenant  farmers,  and 
agricultural  laborers,  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture — 
decided  unanimously,  at  a recent  meeting,  to  include  in  its  parliament- 
ary programme  “The  establishment  by  international  agreement  of  a 
stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver.”  The  general 
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condition  of  agriculture — our  greatest  industry — continues  deplorable, 
and  notwithstanding  the  optimistic  conclusions  drawn  by  many  from 
the  national  revenue  returns,  the  condition  of  many  other  industries  is 
known  by  those  engaged  in  them  to  be  also  unsatisfactory. 

The  constant  danger  to  some  of  the  most  important  trades,  through 
the  absence  of  a par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  moneys,  has 
been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  paralyzing  effect  of  recent  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  and  the  council  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  no  proposal  has  ever  been  put  forward  to  provide  a stable  par  of 
exchange  except  international  bimetallism.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  stringency  in  the  money  markets  of  India  has  caused  much  embar- 
rassment by  restricting  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  due  conduct  and 
development  of  business.  These  conditions  have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  by  the  Government,  a policy  which  would 
never  have  been  contemplated  but  for  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
The  great  development  of  competing  industries  in  the  East  and  Far 
East  has  continued  during  the  past  year,  and  must  continue  so  long  as 
it  is  fostered  by  the  present  monetary  conditions.  It  constitutes  a 
danger  to  our  home  industries  the  gravity  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate. 

No  relief  can  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  a gold  standard  by 
Japan.  That  country  has  simply  u crystallized  w the  reduced  gold  value 
of  the  silver  yen  by  decreeing  that  the  former  five-yen  gold  piece  shall 
in  future  (while  remaining  of  the  same  weight)  be  called  and  treated  as  a 
ten-yen  piece.  The  growth  of  interest  on  the  subject  of  bimetallism  in 
our  colonies,  especially  in  Australasia,  continues  to  be  well  maintained. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  the  Presi-  * 
dential  election  of  the  United  States,  when  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  received  about  six  and  a half  million  votes  on  a platform 
of  national  bimetallism,  and  Major  McKinley,  the  Republican  candidate, 
received  about  seven  million  votes  on  a platform  which  pledged  the 
party  to  promote  an  international  bimetallic  agreement  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  disturb- 
ance to  trade  and  the  alarm  caused  to  investors  in  many  classes  of 
securities  during  the  election  were  striking  evidences  of  the  evils  which 
attend  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  monetary  question. 

A few  weeks  after  the  Presidential  election  M.  Meline,  the  French 
prime  minister,  delivered  a speech  in  the  French  Chamber,  strongly 
urging  the  necessity  of  bimetallism  in  the  interest  of  productive  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  course  of  it  he  declared  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  hasten  with  all  its  might  the  advent  of  the  international 
conference  which  should  settle  the  monetary  question.  Soon  after  this 
declaration  it  became  known  that  Senator  Wolcott  was  coming  from 
the  United  States  on  a mission  to  sound  the  leading  statesmen  of  some 
of  the  chief  European  countries  as  to  the  prospects  of  securing  an  in- 
ternational agreement.  He  arrived  in  the  middle  of  January  and  had 
unofficial  interviews  with  various  statesmen  in  this  country  arid  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  report  which  Senator  Wolcott  presented 
to  President  McKinley  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  was  evi- 
dently of  an  encouraging  character,  for  the  President  has  since  ap- 
pointed a special  commission,  consisting  of  Senator  Wolcott,  Gen.  G. 

J.  Paine,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stevenson  (ex-Vice-President  of  the  United 
States)  to  visit  Europe  and  officially  negotiate  the  terms  of  an  inter- 
national monetary  agreement.  The  members  of  the  commission  have 
arrived  in  Europe,  and  are  now  in  France  upon  the  business  of  their 
mission.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  such  cooperation  will  be 
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accorded  by  the  leading  nations  that  an  international  agreement  will  he 

concluded  at  an  early  date. 

«/ 

As  to  the  attitude  of  this  country,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  accepted  by  the  Government  and  unanimously  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  last  year: 

That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  instability  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  aud 
silver  since  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1873  has  proved  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  country,  and  urges  upon  the  Government  the  advisability  of  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  secure  by  international  agreement  a stable  monetary  par  of 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver. 

While  the  necessity  of  international  bimetallism  was  never  greater 
than  at  present,  the  council  can,  with  conlidence,  affirm  that  not  since 
1873  have  the  prospects  ever  been  so  hopeful.  In  view  of  the  serious 
attempt  now  being  made  to  secure  a settlement  on  an  international 
basis,  the  council  earnestly  calls  upon  all  friends  of  monetary  reform 
to  redouble  their  efforts  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  CHAIRMAN’S  ADDRESS. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report,  said  that 
it  was  now  three  years  since  they  had  the  last  bimetallic  meeting  in 
Manchester,  and  that  was  just  after  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  Indian  mints.  Those  disastrous  consequences  were 
then  being  felt,  and  their  meeting  at  that  time  was  one  of  great  anxiety 
as  regarded  the  course  events  might  take.  One  thing,  however,  which 
resulted  from  that  disastrous  step  was  that  it  led  to  the  general  .atten- 
tion of  the  country  being  drawn  to  that  question  and  more  especially  in 
London.  The  league  found  itself  obliged  to  extend  its  work  in  London, 
where  it  was  thought  advisable  to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  league 
to.  People  in  the  Manchester  district  had  wondered  why  so  little  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  but  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  they  had  been  carrying  on  a very  active  educational  work. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  tirst  result  of  the  transference  to  London  was  the 
convening  of  the  international  conference.  A number  of  friends  came 
from  the  continent,  and  they  for  the  first  time  realized  that  there  really 
was  a bimetallic  movement.  They  knew  how  the  London  press  kept 
the  blinds  down,  as  it  were,  and  how  it  had  managed  to  mislead  the 
people  as  to  what  the  real  effect  of  the  movement  in  America  was. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  their  continental  friends  saw  that  the  movement 
was  a living  one,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  start  leagues  of  their 
own,  and  from  what  they  had  heard  about  the  French  League  they 
would  see  that  great  progress  was  being  made  in  that  question. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  educational  work  done  during  the  past  year  had  been  very 
important.  The  report  mentioned  that  400  meetings  had  been  held;  at 
nearly  all  those  meetings  resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent  up  to  the 
Government,  urging  attention  to  the  question.  The  agitation  was  now 
spreading  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  every  quarter  they  had  agents  working  for  them,  trying  to  dissemi- 
nate their  views,  and  to  bring  the  question  to  a rapid  issue.  Though 
they  had  had  less  demonstration  in  Manchester,  Manchester  bad  never 
been  forgotten.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  always  felt  that  Manchester 
was  the  core-  and  center  of  that  movement.  Lancashire  they  looked 
upon  as  the  great  propelling  force  which  was  to  drive  the  question 
home.  Put  something  more  than  educating  must  be  done;  they  wanted 
to  force  on  the  Government.  They  knew  that  one  square  mile  in 
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London  was  tlie  barrier  to  bimetallism.  They  knew  the  feelings  of  many 
members  of  the  present  Government  toward  that  question,  but  those 
forces  were  weak  unless  they  had  something  behind  them.  There  was 
only  one  other  point  which  he  wished  to  emphasize,  and  that  was  the 
cooperation  they  had  had  from  their  friends,  the  trades  unionists. 
(‘•Hear,  hear,’7  and  applause.)  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  adulation  that 
they  were  spoken  of  as  they  were  in  the  annual  report.  They  had 
made  the  question  a living  question.  No  audience  of  Lancashire  men 
would  have  heard  with  patience  what  was  said  two  days  ago  to  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  regard  to  the  advance  of  indus- 
tries in  Japan,  and  the  wiping  out  of  Lancashire  industries.  They 
knew  that  manufacturers  who  ought  to  be  speaking  about  the  question 
had  been  crushed  to  the  ground,  but  the  working  people  knew  of  it. 
Their  existence,  they  knew,  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,  now  threatened  in  another  direction. 

Proceeding,  the  speaker  said  there  was  not  a shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  suffering  through  the  Indian  famine  was  intensified  by  the  pressure 
for  money.  [Hear,  hear].  The  scarcity  of  money  had  been  to  some 
extent  as  bad  commercially  as  the  scarcity  of  food.  The  matter  was 
put  before  them  very  fully  and  very  clearly  in  a letter  published  some 
days  ago,  in  which  the  writer  compared  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  the 
mints  in  India  to  the  effect  upon  the  artisan  classes  and  agriculturists 
of  this  country  if  the  savings  banks  werfe  robbed  of  one-half  their 
money.  [Hear,  hear.]  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  of  India 
were  poor  agriculturists,  and  they  had  severely  felt  the  step.  He  felt 
that  at  that  monent  they  were  at  a critical  period.  They  had  heard 
how  France  and  America  were  putting  their  heads  together,  and  that 
the  United  States  commissioners  would  soon  be  in  this  country  • and 
what  they  had  to  do  that  day  was  to  show  by  their  feelings  on  that 
question  that  they  must  have  it  settled.  It  was  incumbent  upon  every- 
body in  that  assembly  to  come  forward  and  try  and  bring  the  question 
to  a speedy  settlement.  [Applause.] 

PROSPECTS  OF  BIMETALLISM  HOPEFUL. 

The  Hon.  Herbert  0.  Gibbs,  who  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  the  council  was  right  in  affirming  with  confidence,  as  it  did 
in  its  report,  that  not  since  1873  had  the  prospects  been  so  hopeful. 
Let  them  go  back  four  years  to  the  Brussels  Conference.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  was  in  favor  of  international  bimetallism;  but  really 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  was  nothing  more  than  a pious  opinion. 
She  had  no  means  of  supporting  that  opinion,  and  no  intention  of  taking 
any  steps  by  herself  in  the  way  of  forcing  the  movement  on.  The  posi- 
tion of  France  was  that  they  were  content  with  existing  conditions. 
The  position  of  England  was  that  they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  whole  thing,  and  Germany  followed 
England.  At  that  conference,  which  was  abortive,  a great  number  of 
people  brought  forward  schemes  of  their  own — of  doing  something  for 
silver.  Since  that  time  a great  many  of  their  friends  had  given  their 
support  to  the  action  of  the  United  States — of  doing  something  for  silver. 
They  did  not  want  anything  done  for  silver  in  the  nature  of  a substi- 
tute. They  did  not  want  these  oleomargarine  substitutes.  [Laughter.] 
They  wanted  the  real  article — that  was  to  say,  they  desired  the  cordial 
and  complete  cooperation  of  all  the  leading  nations,  their  own  included, 
in  the  settlement  of  that  great  question,  and  with  nothing  less  than 
that  would  they  be  content.  [Applause.]  At  the  same  time  it  might, 
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of  course,  be  that  to  achieve  that  object  and  to  step  toward  it,  the  more 
enlightened  nation  would  have  to  take  the  lead,  and  would,  perhaps, 
open  its  mints  to  silver  with  the  partial  cooperation  of  the  worse 
enlightened  nations,  leaving  those  worse  enlightened  nations  to  follow 
' after  they  have  seen  by  the  logic  of  accomplished  facts  that  their  argu- 
ments were  unsound  and  their  fears  groundless.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  those  nations  at  the  present  time1? 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SOLID  FOR  BIMETALLISM. 

In  the  United  States  6,500,000  voted  for  national  bimetallism, 
7,000,000  for  international  bimetallism,  and  every  one  of  the  voters  of 
the  United  States  voted  for  bimetallism  in  some  form  or  other.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Let  them  look  a little  more  closely  into  the  position  of  different 
parties.  The  6,500,000  were  composed  of  free-silverites,  and  some  of 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan  were  not  what  they  would  call  the  most 
stable  element  in  the  United  States.  The  7,000,000  who  voted  for 
McKinley  were  composed  of  some  who  favored  free  silver,  but  who 
preferred  international  bimetallism,  and  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
international  agreement.  Some  believed  the  promises  held  out  to  them 
that  the  defeat  of  Bryan  and  the  return  of  McKinley  would  mean 
improved  trade  and  restored  confidence.  He  forgot  the  exact  number 
of  banks  that  failed  directly  McKinley  was  elected,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  no  improvement  in  trade  was  to  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  if  international  agreement  failed 
those  who  believed  in  its  possibility  would  certainly  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan 
at  the  next  election,  and  they  would  be  joined  by  those  who  were 
deluded  by  the  promises  of  the  McKinley  party.  So  that  it  was  clear 
that  at  the  next  election  the  Bryanites  would  be  in  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  anxiety  felt  in  the  city  of  London  at  the  bare  possibility 
of  such  a thing  occurring  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  had  made  all  sensi- 
ble men  there  desire  the  approximate  and  permanent  settlement  of  that 
question.  But  that  was  not  the  point  he  wished  to  make  at  the 
moment.  It  was  not  for  them  to  judge  what  the  character  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  supporters  was,  but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  if  Bryan  was 
supported,  as  Americans  said  he  was,  by  the  forces  of  disorder, 
then  it  was  a question  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  that  this  matter  should  be  settled  and  at  once. 
It  was  also  a question  of  vital  importance  to  those  foreigners  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  United  States,  and,  what  was  perhaps  almost  of  more 
present  importance  to  them,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  existing 
Administration.  [Hear,  hear.]  Thus  they  saw  that  instead  of  the 
advantages  of  bimetallism  being  a pious  opinion  in  the  United  States 
it  was  a matter  of  vital  importance.  It  was  a motive  force  irresistible 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
[Hear,  hear.  ] Turning  to  France,  France  was  content  with  existing 
conditions;  but  now  she  had  emphatically  expressed  her  discontent. 
Thus  they  had  two  great  nations  agreed  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
in  the  settlement  of  that  great  question,  and  they  knew  that  England 
was  definitely  pledged  by  the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  deprecated  what  lie  described 
as  the  u stupid  isolation”  of  England,  and  its  consequences. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  they  had  had 
the  advantage  of  listening,  from  the  lips  of  the  chairman,  to  a concise 
recapitulation  of  the  past  year’s  working  of  the  league  and  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  defend  its  position.  The  gentlemen  of  Manchester  had 
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afforded  a reasoned  and  intelligent  support  against  an  adversary  whose 
strength  mainly  lay  in  the  fact  of  possession,  and  whose  dislodgment 
could  only  be  effected  after  a prolonged  and  obstinate  siege.  For  the 
present,  however,  there  seemed  a lull;  the  opposing  forces  were 
bivouacked  awaiting  fresh  developments.  In  the  meanwhile  the  United 
States  emissaries  were  again  reconuoitering.  The  prime  minister  of 
France  had  declared  in  clear  and  decided  language  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  nation  for  an  international  convention.  They  would  hear  from 
Mr.  Jameson,  consul  in  the  north  of  China,  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  after  years  of  patient  and  close  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  industrial  races  in  the  far  East,  and  of  the  direct  bearing  of  cur- 
rency changes  on  the  expansion  of  their  activity. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MINT. 

There  was  one  point  which  from  their  point  of  view  did  not  seem  to 
have  come  in  for  attention  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
He  referred  to  the  mint-closing  policy  in  India.  To  what  straits  were 
they  reduced*?  This  Empire,  so  wedded  to  free  trade,  so  inexorably 
stern  on  the  principles  of  political  economy,  had  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, early  foreseen  and  foretold  by  your  league,  found  itself 
obliged  to  banish  those  principles  to  Saturn  or  Mars.  Personally,  lie 
confessed  to  having  approved  at  the  time  of  this  policy  of  despair.  If 
only  because,  following  humbly  in  the  wake  of  practical  thinkers,  one 
said  to  oneself,  u Let  us  have  one  element  of  instability  removed.  Let 
us  have  the  Is.  4d.  rate  so  confidently  foreshadowed  by  its  sponsors, 
and  let  the  commerce  between  Lancashire  and  India  be  sheltered  from 
. the  intensely  harassing  effects  of  a constantly  fluctuating  exchange.” 
Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  calculations!  They  reckoned  without 
their  host,  and  their  anticipations  had  been  to  a large  extent  belied. 
He  had  looked  into  the  rates  ruling  since  the  closing  of  the  mints,  and 
he  found  that  the  average  to  the  end  of  1896  came  out  at  Is.  2^2d. — in 
other  words,  15  per  cent  away  from  the  standard  of  their  dreams.  So 
long  as  the  Indians  were  ready  to  absorb  from  6 to  8 crores  of  silver 
and  2 crores  of  gold,  so  long  would  the  divergence  from  the  Is.  4d.  rate 
continue,  dislocating  trade  relations  between  England  and  India  on  the 
one  hand  and  England  and  the  silver-using  nations  on  the  other. 

The  suspension  of  coinage  had  admittedly  brought  about  a heavy  fall 
in  silver,  which  in  its  turn  has  dragged  down  the  exchanges;  thus  they 
move  in  a vicious  circle,  to  the  detriment  of  all  possible  calculations, 
upon  which  the  entire  fabric  of  trade  and  industry  necessarily  depended. 
It  had  been  used  as  an  argument  that  merchants  and  manufacturers 
could  guard  their  future  transactions  by  settling  forward  with  the 
banks.  Yes;  at  what  cost?  At  a cost  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory; 
for  banks  do  not  exist  for  benevolent  purposes,  but  to  reap  a profit  for 
their  shareholders,  and  the  managers,  like  shrewd  financiers,  exploited 
the  dire  necessities  and  perplexities  of  their  helpless  clients.  The  way 
was  strewn  with  difficulties.  He  was  almost  tempted  to  gloat  over  the 
failure  of  the  Indian  scheme.  He  was  reminded  of  the  case  of  a close- 
fisted  churchman  who,  while  in  his  pew,  felt  a heavy  bit  of  plaster  fall 
on  his  head.  He  looked  up  and  said,  “ I say,  this  place  sadly  wants  ren- 
ovating; I shall  subscribe  a £5  note  toward  it.”  Whereupon  a devout 
worshiper,  sitting  close  by,  fervently  exclaimed:  uOh,  Lord,  hit  him 
again,  and  hit  him  hard!”  Seriously,  did  they  think  that  with  money 
at  10  per  cent  in  India,  a stringency  not  created  by  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  expanding  trade,  but  a purely  artificial  one— did  they  think 
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such  a state  of  tilings  could  continue  without  paralyzing  and  vitally 
exhausting  all  the  sources  and  mainsprings  of  a nation’s  prosperity? 

And  could  they,  who  regarded  the  Indians  as  their  best  and  most 
reliable  customers,  afford  this  frittering  away  of  their  resources  and 
this  diminution  of  their  purchasing  power?  He  would  take  them  back 
for  an  instant  to  1878.  That  year  people  began  to  entertain  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  fall  in  silver.  A conference  was  convened  in  Paris. 
That  able  economist,  whose  memory  would  ever  remain  green  in  their 
minds — Sir  Louis  Mallet — one  of  Britain’s  representatives,  asked,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Indian  government,  for  power  to  make  such  terms 
and  enter  into  such  compacts  with  nations  interested  in  silver  as  would 
have  enabled  them  to  obtain  a quid  pro  quo  for  a continued  use  of  sil- 
ver and  keeping  the  mint  open,  or  failing  that  arrangement,  India 
desired  to  be  empowered  to  take  steps  for  the  introduction  of  a gold 
currency.  The  thing  was  as  simple  as  A B 0 then;  but,  unhappily, 
owing  to  negligence  or  indifference,  the  home  Government  refused  both 
those  requests;  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  the  psychological 
moment  slipped  by.  A rather  dog-in-the-manger  policy ! 

BOTH  POLITICAL  PARTIES  EQUALLY  TO  BLAME. 


Both  of  the  political  parties  were  equally  to  blame,  and  were  there- 
fore responsible  for  India’s  and  the  world’s  financial  unsettlement. 
They  were  as  responsible  for  the  cataclysm  in  prices  and  for  the  dis- 
aster culminating  in  the  Baring  crisis  as  the  man  who  negligently  put 
up  the  kinematograpli  was  directly  answerable  for  the  catastrophe  in 
Paris  a few  weeks  ago.  With  regard  to  India’s  economic  position.  He 
had  a deal  of  sympathy  with  the  view  that  she  was  in  an  unaccount- 
ably backward  position.  And  whose  fault  was  it  ? W by,  as  sure  as  he 
was  standing  there,  it  was  of  those  who  contributed  by  their  culpable 
inaction,  and  were  still  contributing,  to  the  degradation  of  the  white 
metal,  with  the  consequence  that  the  golden  stream  which  should  go  to 
fertilize  and  irrigate  virgin  tracts  of  soil  in  India  now  went  to  dis- 
honest governments  and  effete  bureaucracies.  The  investor  here  would 
not  face  the  risk  a bitter  experience  had  shown  to  be  inseparable  from 
a silver  standard  minus  international  bimetallism.  Another  thing,  it 


had  crippled  railway  extension,  and  whereas  in  the  United  States  they 
had  close  on  190,000  miles  open,  in  India,  with  practically  the  same 
extent  of  territory  open,  they  had  19,000  miles.  Another  result  of  a 
single  standard.  When  wheat  jumped  up  in  America  from  50  cents  to 
near  a dollar  every  one  was  delighted;  in  India,  when  it  rose  from  9 
seers  to  3 or  4 seers  to  the  rupee,  the  gaunt  specter  of  famine  devastated 
the  land.  Just  compare  the  two  pictures!  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  glorying  in  their  prosperity.  Was  that  a monopoly  of 
this  gold-standard  nation?  Look  at  France.  Had  she  not  thriven  and 
prospered  in  the  most  miraculous  manner  under  her  bimetallic  regime 
despite  the  desolating  Franco-German  war?  What  nonsense  it  is  to 
say  that  they  were  flourishing  here  because  they  were  not  like  other 
people,  and  had  a different  standard ! Lord  Beaconsfleld  put  it  tersely 
when  he  said,  on  a memorable  occasion,  “The  gold  standard  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  effect,  of  our  prosperity  and  industrial  supremacy.” 
Some  years  ago  he  (the  speaker)  had  the  honor  of  a private  corre- 
spondence with  a former  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  connection  with 
a rudimentary  article  contributed  on  bimetallism  by  him  (Sir  hdward). 
Things  went  smoothly  enough  at  first;  but  when  they  got  to  close 
quarters,  perhaps  the  arguments  inherent  to  this  righteous  cause  were 
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too  strong*  for  him.  He  suddenly  chucked  up  the  sponge,  and  wrote: 
“You  know  the  first  duty  of  a chancellor  is  to  be  orthodox.”  How 
swift  was  the  Nemesis!  This  incarnation  of  financial  purity  and  eco- 
nomical orthodoxy  soon  fell.  When  he  heard  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
pool  of  heresy,  of  retrograde  and  reactionary  measures  involved  by  his 
sanction  of  Indian  mint  closing,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “Oh, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  how  hast  thou  fallen!”  This  was  a ques- 
tion that  concerned  everybody.  Those  present  were  the  men  with 
whom,  in  the  last  resort,  the  solution  of  it  would  rest.  They  should 
educate  their  friends  and  their  neighbors,  so  that,  fully  understanding 
its  merits,  its  obvious  advantages,  they  would  be  able  to  bring  a strong 
and  a united  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government,  and  it  would  once 
more  be  said  that  “what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day  England  will  think 
and  do  to-morrow.”  [Applause.] 

EASTERN  TRADE  AND  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Mr.  George  Jamieson  said:  In  addressing  you  to-day  I propose  to 
speak  mainly  on  the  effects  which  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  lias 
had  on  our  trade  with  silver-using  countries,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  Far  East.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  spend  some  thirty-odd  years  in 
China,  the  first  ten  of  which,  from  1804  to  1874,  were  under  what  we 
may  call  the  old  regime,  when  the  par  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  as 
yet  undisturbed,  and  some  twenty  odd  years  since  1874,  during  which 
I have  watched  the  gradual  separation  of  the  two  metals  and  the  various 
consequences  that  have  followed  therefrom.  It  has  also  been  my  duty 
to  report  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in 
England  on  all  matters  affecting  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  keep 
myself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  touch  with  the  local  mercantile  communi- 
ties in  the  East.  I have,  therefore,  had,  I will  not  say  better,  but  cer- 
tainly more  varied,  opportunities  than  gentlemen  in  this  country  for 
Observing  phenomena  connected  with  the  fall  of  silver.  I have  watched 
the  movements  from  the  other  end  of  the  line,  as  it  were,  and  certain 
features  are  more  marked  there  and  impress  themselves  more  strongly 
on  the  mind  than  at  this  side.  I will  also  venture  to  add  that  I have 
endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  bring  an  impartial  mind  to  bear  on 
the  subject. 

The  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  has  been  personally  no  grievance 
to  me — rather  the  contrary — and  in  espousing  the  bimetallic  side  I may 
at  least  lay  claim  to  disinterestedness  in  the  matter.  I advocate  this 
cause  from  the  sincere  and  honest  conviction  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man,  the  cause  which  best  furthers 
the  international  trade  of  the  world,  and  which  best  conduces  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  great  Empire.  I need  not  tell  you  that 
China  has  always  been  and  is  now  purely  silver  monometallic.  I will  not 
take  up  your  time  with  a description  of  the  various  forms  of  currency 
nor  with  the  intricacies  of  the  retail  coin  known  as  “cash.”  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  the  wholesale  trade  and  in  all  payment  of  customs 
duties  the  metallic  medium  is  either  uncoined  silver  by  weight,  known 
as  the  “tael,”  or  the  silver  coin  known  as  the  Mexican  dollar.  This  is  a 
coin  actually  coined  in  Mexico  and  imported  as  there  is  a demand  for 
it.  It  is  of  a certain  known  weight  and  fineness,  and  generally  passes 
at  about  seventy-three  one-hundredths  of  a tael,  though  the  rate  varies 
from  time  to  time  according  as  dollars  are  scarce  or  not.  There  is  no 
import  or  export  duty  on  the  Mexican  dollar.  Its  value  therefore  keeps 
touch  with  that  of  the  general  mass  of  silver  bullion  in  the  world.  It 
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is  a sound  and  houest  coin,  for  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  melting  pot, 
the  only  true  test.  A similar  coin,  1 may  remark,  has  recently  been 
introduced,  termed  the  British  dollar,  which  is  coined  in  Bombay  for  the 
Eastern  banks.  It  is  current  in  Singapore  and  the  Straits,  where  it 
will  replace  the  Japanese  yen,  but  as  yet  it  has  hardly  found  its  way 
into  China. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FALL  IN  SILVER. 

I pass  on  now  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver  on  British  trade  with  the  far  East.  The  effects  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : (1)  The  effect  on  capitalists,  bankers,  and  others  who 
have  English  capital  invested  in  the  East;  (2)  the  direct  effect  on  trade 
as  manifested  through  changes  in  the  level  of  prices;  (3)  the  indirect 
or  economic  effect  on  production,  operating  through  a disturbance  of 
the  relation  between  prices  and  wages.  As  regards  the  first,  I need  not 
take  up  your  time.  It  is  obvious  that  if  anyone  remitted,  say,  £1,000 
for  investment  in  silver  securities  at  any  time  before  or  during  the  fall, 
he  would  never  since  have  been  able  to  get  it  back  again  except  at  a 
severe  loss.  All  those  whose  incomes  depend  upon  silver  remittances 
have  felt  a similar  loss.  Many  promising  institutions  have  been  either 
wrecked  or  had  their  usefulness  greatly  marred  by  this  cause,  and  for 
no  other  fault  than  that  the  directors  did  not  see  clearly  ahead  what 
was  going  to  happen.  But  losses  of  this  kind,  though  sharp  and 
severely  felt  at  the  time,  are  soon  got  over.  Companies  close  and' are 
wound  up.  Bad  debts  are  written  off  and  a new  leaf  is  turned.  There 
is  not  the  lingering  lasting  effect  which  the  other  two  classes  produce. 
The  second  point  is  the  effect  on  trade  through  fluctuations  in  prices, 
caused  by  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  by  loss  of  the  par  of  exchange. 

The  currency  of  China  for  wholesale  trade  being,  as  I have  said, 
either  Mexican  dollars  or  uncoined  silver,  both  of  which  are  free  to 
enter  and  leave  the  country  in  unlimited  quantities,  it  follows  that  its 
value  or  purchasing  power  is  simply  that  of  silver  on  the  open  market 
of  the  world.  Any  chaiige,  therefore,  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  imme- 
diately affects  the  exchanges  between  Shanghai  and  London.  Exchange 
simply  keeps  touch  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  silver,  saving,  of  course, 
temporary  fluctuations  produced  by  local  demand.  But  the  exchange 
is  the  tie  that  connects  the  gold  price  of  London  with  the  silver  price 
in  Shanghai.  Given  that  the  exchange  is  constant — that  is,  that  you 
have  a fixed  par  between  the  two  countries — then  prices  in  both  coun- 
tries move  together;  whatever  raises  them  in  London  will  raise  them  in 
Shanghai.  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  quote  prices  in  gold  or  in  silver. 
The  percentage  of  rise  and  fall  is  precisely  the  same.  But  now  break 
this  par  of  exchange  and  you  introduce  a new  element  altogether;  gold 
and  silver  prices  no  longer  go  hand  in  hand.  You  have  gold  prices 
rising  while  silver  prices  are  steady,  or  you  may  have  silver  prices  ris- 
ing while  gold  are  steady,  or  you  may  have  one  rising  and  the  other 
falling  at  the  same  time.  Everything  depends  now  on  the  nexus  be- 
tween the  two  metals. 

THE  EVIL  OF  AN  UNSTABLE  EXCHANGE. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a simple  case:  Take  the  export  of  raw  silk  from 
Shanghai  to  London.  A pound  weight  of  raw  silk  costs,  say,  in  Shang- 
hai $4;  the  equivalent  price  in  London,  allowing  for  freight  and  profit, 
would  be,  at  the  par  of  exchange  of  4s.  2d.,  about  18s.  fid.  Suppose, 
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now,  that  from  reasons  outside  the  silk  market  entirely  the  value  of 
silver  relatively  to  gold  falls  25  per  cent.  The  dollar  then  becomes 
equivalent  to  3s.  l£d.  It  is  obvious  you  must  at  once  have  a change 
either  in  the  gold  price  in  London  or  in  the  silver  price  at  Shanghai. 
For  if  they  did  not,  then  <£100  sent  out  to  the  East  would  produce  25 
per  cent  more  dollars,  and  at  the  old  price  would  buy  25  per  cent  more 
silk.  But  if  that  same  silk  could  be  sold  in  London  at  the  old  price  of 
18s.  4d.,  then,  manifestly,  the  merchant  gets  his  sterling  back  with  the 
old  profit  and  a clear  25  per  cent  extra.  The  competition  of  merchants 
would  soon  put  a stop  to  this.  They  would  outbid  one  another  by 
either  offering  a larger  silver  price  or  accepting  a smaller  gold  price  till 
the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  old  level.  Thus,  either  at  one  end  or  the 
other,  there  must  be  an  adjustment.  The  general  level  of  prices  for 
silk  must  either  rise  in  the  East  or  fall  in  the  West.  There  is  no  escap- 
ing from  this  position. 

Take,  now,  the  converse  case  of  exports  from  England.  Suppose  you 
have  a piece  of  shirting  of  a certain  quality,  costing  in  Manchester  9s. 
At  the  old  par  value  the  corresponding  selling  price  in  China  would  be, 
say,  $2.36.  Assume  now  that  from  causes  apart  altogether  from  the 
cotton  market  the  gold  value  of  silver  falls  10  per  cent.  What  hap- 
pens*? If  prices  remained  unchanged  on  both  sides  the  merchant  man- 
ifestly would  lose  10  per  cent.  He  must  at  once  put  up  his  silver  prices 
10  per  cent  in  order  to  make  the  same  profit  as  before.  Here  there  is 
no  stimulus  to  competition  as  in  the  other  case,  but  just  the  reverse. 
Trade  is  checked  for  the  time  being.  It  is  always  difficult  to  suddenly 
get  your  price  raised.  Buyers  hold  aloof,  hoping  that  exchange  may 
rise  again  or  that  the  Manchester  price  may  fall.  Sales  drag,  goods 
remain  in  your  warehouse  for  months  running  up  charges,  and,  what- 
ever happens,  the  merchant  is  sure  to  be  a loser  somehow.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  losses  in  the  trade  one  way  would  be  compensated  by 
gains  in  the  other,  and  that  the  merchant  has  only  to  do  an  equivalent 
business  in  imports  and  exports  in  order  to  come  out  square;  but 
that  is  not  so.  I have  often  said  to  some  of  my  friends  engaged  in  the 
export  trade  from  Shanghai:  “This  last  drop  of  Id.  in  exchange  ought 
to  do  you  a good  turn;  you  ought  to  clear  an  extra  3 or  4 per  cent  on 
your  current  shipments  of  silk.”  “Yes,”  the  reply  would  be;  “That 
might  have  been,  but  we  have  just  heard  by  telegram  that  the  London 
and  Lyons  markets  have  dropped  by  precisely  that  amount.”  And  so 
it  was  in  every  case.  The  market  instantaneously,  and  automatically 
almost,  adjusted  itself  to  every  successive  change  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver.  The  determining  consideration  was  not  what  did  these  goods 
cost,  but  at  what  figure  can  they  be  replaced. 

THE  PRICE  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  AFFECTED. 

I have  mentioned  only  silk  and  piece  goods  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  cause  that  affects  them  affects  the  price 
of  every  other  article  which  enters  into  the  international  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Apart  altogether  from  changes  of  price  arising  out 
of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which  every  merchant  un- 
derstands and  lays  his  account  for,  you  have  here  a new  cause  for  dis- 
turbance altogether,  and  one  which  can  not  be  gauged  with  any  reason- 
able certainty.  Who  would  have  been  wild  enough  twenty  years  ago 
to  predict  that  silver  would  go  down  to  27d.  an  ounce,  and  who  will 
venture  to  say  what  it  will  be  five  years  hence1?  It  may  be  back  to  60d. 
or  it  may  be  down  to  16d.  We  have  got,  then,  to  this — that  every 
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change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  entails  a corresponding 
change  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  capable  of  being  exchanged 
between  silver-using  and  gold-using  countries.  Temporary  fluctuations 
fall  on  the  merchants,  bringing  sometimes  loss  and  sometimes  profit, 
or  loss  to  one  and  profit  to  another;  but  changes  of  a permanent  nature 
necessarily  and  inevitably  entail  a permanent  change  in  the  general 
level  of  prices,  either  in  the  silver- using  country  or  the  gold-using 
country,  or  in  both. 

1 am  not  at  present  concerned  to  discuss  which  country  is  likely  to 
be  affected,  and  whether  prejudicially  or  beneficially.  I only  wish 
to  impress  on  the  meeting  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  the  present  instability  of  gold  and  silver — conse- 
quences which  the  world  can  not  escape  from  so  long  as  their  relative 
value  is  left  indeterminate.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  rupture  of 
the  par  of  exchange,  a term  that,  to  my  mind,  hardly  conveys  a full 
enough  idea  of  the  momentous  results.  It  is  not  merely  a question  of 
remittances  between  the  two  countries.  That  is  perplexing  and  annoy- 
ing enough,  but  it  can  in  some  measure  be  obviated.  It  is  the  inevi- 
table result  in  the  changes  of  the  level  of  prices,  and  the  consequent 
disturbance  of  the  equity  of  all  contracts,  that  is  the  great  and  impor- 
tant feature.  You  are  generally  aware  that  the  adjustment  of  prices, 
of  whicli  I have  just  spoken,  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  been  effected  by 
gold  prices  giving  way.  Speaking  generally,  silver  prices  of  commod- 
ities have  remained  steady  and  gold  prices  have  fallen.  This  was 
strictly  true  up  to  a comparatively  recent  date,  and  even  yet  four-fifths 
of  the  adjustment  is  due  to  the  fall  in  gold  prices  and  not  more  than  a 
fifth  to  a rise  in  silver  prices.  1 am  not  concerned  with  why  that  is  so; 
but  it  is  a fact.  The  result  of  that  is  that  our  trade  with  China  as  a 
whole  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  less  affected  than  might  be  supposed. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  for  certain  that  the  volume  of  trade,  as  measured 
in  commodities,  is  greater  or  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  old 
par  of  exchange  been  maintained.  As  the  price  of  native  products 
has  not  risen  greatly  (except  in  certain  limited  lines)  there  has  been 
no  very  marked  stimulus  to  exports  from  China,  and  as  the  silver  price 
of  cotton  goods  lias  not  risen  very  greatly  there  has  been  no  general 
check  on  imports  into  China. 


THE  “MIDDLEMEN”  BEAR  THE  BRUNT. 

But  there  has  been  a very  serious  effect  on  the  status  of  the  middle- 
men; that  is,  the  distributing  agents  between  the  English  manufac- 
turer and  the  Chinese  purchaser.  On  them  has  fallen  the  brunt  of  the 
petty  and  incessant  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver.  It  has  forced 
them  into  the  position  of  mere  commission  agents.  Much  of  the  busi- 
ness now  is  done  in  that  way,  viz,  by  selling  to  China  and  buying  in 
Manchester  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  time  settling  exchange 
forward  through  one  of  the  banks.  In  this  way  the  merchant  runs  no 
risk  at  all ; but,  per  contra,  he  gets  little  profit.  As  it  requires  little 
or  no  capital  to  do  that  sort  of  business,  a crowd  of  small  men  have 
come  forward  who  have  cut  down  commissions  almost  to  vanishing 
point.  Now,  some  of  you  manufacturers  may  say  that  is  all  the  better 
for  us — the  cheaper  they  do  business  out  there  the  more  will  they  want 
to  buy.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  The  extension  ot 
your  business  into  new  fields  depends  solely  on  those  whom  I may 
term  your  agents,  the  merchants  out  in  foreign  parts.  The  manufac- 
turer "sits  at  his  door  till  somebody  comes  to  buy.  Thq,  middleman 
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goes  out  into  the  world  seeking  new  outlets  for  British  products. 
They  are  the  people  who  conquer  the  world  for  you,  whose  energy  and 
push  have  made  British  trade  what  it  is.  But  they  won’t  do  that  for 
nothing.  If  you  starve  them,  they  won’t  work.  Now,  that  is  largely 
the  position  that  the  destruction  of  the  par  of  exchange  has  brought 
our  merchants  to.  The  uncertainty  of  the  trade  has  chilled  their 
energies.  They  work  on  the  old  lines  to  make  bread  and  butter,  hardly 
venturing  to  initiate  any  new.  They  hesitate  to  invest  their  money  in 
new  enterprises,  not  knowing  how  it  will  come  back  to  them. 

This,  though  it  may  seem  a small  matter  and  rather  savoring  of 
personality,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  British  trade  that  yonr  merchants,  the  great 
distributors,  should  be  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
this  you  can  only  secure  by  making  it  worth  their  while;  in  other  words, 
when  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  it.  If  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control  make  success  impossible  or  make  it  too  risky  or 
too  hazardous,  the  best  men  will  take  their  money  elsewhere,  and  you 
are  left  with  the  second  rate.  So,  altogether,  though  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy  to  say  just  by  how  much  the  China  trade  has  been  affected,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  general  influence  has  been  adverse.  Where 
commodities  are  offering  for  exchange,  trade  will  go  on  under  any  cir- 
cumstances even  if  we  were  reduced  to  absolute  barter.  But  none  the 
less  is  it  deemed  essential  for  successful  commerce  that  you  must  have 
a sound  metallic  medium  of  exchange,  and  equally  is  it  essential  that 
you  should  have  if  possible  a fixed  and  stable  common  meeting  ground 
between  the  two  metals  of  the  world — gold  and  silver.  The  Eastern 
trade  I have  said  has  been  less  affected  than  might  be  supposed, 
because  silver  prices  have  been  reasonably  steady.  But  that  may  not 
be  so  in  future.  Suppose  the  general  level  of  gold  prices  were  to  rise 
while  silver  kept  at  its  present  level,  it  seems  to  me  that  might  affect 
the  Manchester  trade  in  the  far  East  very  adversely.  Given  the  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  exchange,  if  Manchester  prices  rise,  so  must  silver 
prices  in  the  East.  This  checks  imports  from  England,  and  pro  tan  to 
encourages  local  manufacture.  It  is  true  exports  from  China  would 
be  encouraged  and  some  commodities  probably  would  be  taken  in 
exchanges,  but  it  might  not  be  Manchester  goods,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  quite  the  old  staples. 

THE  ECONOMIC  EFFECT  ON  PRODUCTION. 

I must  now  advert,  though  very  briefly,  to  the  third  result  which  I 
mentioned  as  following  from  the  hill  in  prices,  and  that  is  the  economic 
effect  on  production.  If  all  prices,  including  rents,  wages,  and  taxes, 
fell  or  rose  uniformly  no  one  would  be  a whit  the  worse.  If  you  receive 
double  or  half  for  everything  you  sell  and  pay  double  or  half  for  every- 
thing you  buy  your  net  profit  is  just  the  same  as  before.  You  are 
simply  using  larger  or  smaller  counters  as  the  case  may  be.  But  prices 
never  do  thus  rise  and  fall  uniformly.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  change  in  prices  is  brought  about  by  foreign  trade  and  through 
causes  which  are  international.  These  have  at  first  no  direct  effect  on 
wages  or  rents  and  none  at  all  on  fixed  charges,  such  as  mortgages, 
etc.  Wages,  though  quick  to  rise,  are  slow  to  fall,  and  invariably  lay 
behind  a fall  in  prices.  The  result  is  that  every  fall  in  silver,  disturb- 
ing as  it  does  the  general  level  of  prices,  must  disturb  the  relation 
between  labor  and  capital.  Given  a 5 per  cent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  finished  goods — if  the  manufacturer  pays  the  same  for  his  labor — 
his  profit,  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  5 per  cent  less. 
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That,  of  course,  can’t  go  oil  Unless  labor  can  be  made  5 per  cent 
more  efficient  wages  must  come  down  eventually,  or  else  manufactur- 
ers must  close  their  mills.  And  even  greater  efficiency  of  labor,  if  due 
to  improved  machinery,  is  not  enough,  because  such  improved  machin- 
ery is  equally  available  to  foreign  competitors.  Fluctuations  in  silver, 
in  short,  tend  to  create  the  same  disturbance  iu  wages  as  they  do  in 
prices.  The  one  necessarily  and  inevitably  follows  the  other.  Silver- 
using countries  are  similarly  affected,  but  just  in  the  inverse  sense.  A 
fall  in  silver  benefits  the  manufacturer  there,  while  a rise  injures  him. 
They  are  just  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  promoting  stability. 
Meantime,  the  disturbance,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  silver  manufacturer.  He  can  allow  better  wages  and  yet  make 
a better  profit  than  before.  I need  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  as  I have 
already  laid  stress  on  it  in  an  essay  published  now  some  three  years 
ago,  which  some  of  you  may  possibly  have  done  me  the  honor  to  read. 
I would  only  add  that  I see  no  reason  to  modify  the  views  I then 
expressed. 

BRITISH  TRADE  STILL  PROSPEROUS. 


But  some  people  have  said  to  me  lately,  “Your  anticipations  as  to 
injury  to  British  trade  and  manufactures  have  not  been  verified.  Look 
how  prosperous  the  country  is,  look  what  a magnificent  budget  we 
have  had,  look  at  the  savings-bank  returns,  the  income  tax,  the  growth 
of  trade,  and  so  on.  Why  talk  of  injury'?  We  were  never  better  off.” 

Kow,  I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a deal  of  fight  in  the 
old  country  yet.  There  are  many  signs  of  prosperity  to  be  met  with. 
Certain  classes,  I take  it,  have  been  doing  very  well  indeed  of  late, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  gold  mining  industry,  and  the  new 
gold  of  the  past  four  or  five  years  must  be  having  its  effect.  But  are 
h11  classes  equally  prosperous,  and  if  not,  why  not?  I doubt  if  there 
ever  was  a time  in  the  history  of  the  country  before  this  where  you  had 
such  inequality  of  wealth  and  earning  power  among  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  But  is  not  this  just  what  bimetallists  have 
been  preaching?  There  lias  been  no  destruction  of  wealth  in  the  world, 
but  only  a great  disturbance  in  its  distribution.  One  class  of  men  have 
gained  largely  where  they  had  no  expectation  of  gaining  and  no  equi- 
table right  to  gain,  and  another  class  have  lost  where  they  had  done 
nothing  to  merit  losing.  The  creditor  class  have  gained  and  the  debtor 
class  have  lost.  The  rich  have  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer— I 
don’t  mean  absolutely,  but  relatively.  Those  who  have  debts  to  pay 
find  the  burden  made  heavier,  and  those  who  have  money  to  receive 
find  it  goes  farther  than  when  they  lent  it.  So  that,  though  you  may 
have  no  falling  off,  or  even  an  increase,  in  the  board  of  trade  returns,  or 
in  the  income-tax  receipts  as  a whole,  you  may  still  have  all  the  ine- 
quality and  injustice  to  one  class  and  another  that  bimetallists  com- 
phiin  of.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  industry  and  productive 
power  of  the  country  had  not  been  affected  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  no 
less  a legitimate  grievance  that  one  man  should  be  ruined  in  order  that 
another  man  might  prosper. 


THE  ULTIMATE  EFFECT  CERTAIN. 

And  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  this  on  Lancashire  manufacturers, 
I have  a very  strong  feeling  that  you  have  not  got  to  the  end  of  it  yet. 
You  gentlemen  know  better  than  l do  how  far  manufacturing  has  been 
a money-making  industry  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  And  when  one 
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observes  the  amount  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  that  is 
now  being  exported  to  silver-using  countries,  a conviction  forces  itself 
on  the  mind  that  a change  is  going  on  which  will  in  the  end  have  grave 
consequences.  According  to  the  board  of  trade  returns,  this  export  has 
increased  since  1893  by  8G  per  cent  as  against  a rise  of  32  per  cent  to 
European  countries.  By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  running  in 
China  and  Japan  close  on  2,000,000  cotton  spindles.  That  is  not  a bad 
beginning,  and  when  you  consider  the  enormous  size  and  capacity  of 
the  former  country,  and  the  millions  of  willing  hands  whose  very  indus- 
try and  readiness  to  work  have  caused  them  to  be  dreaded  by  white 
labor,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict  what  it  may  grow  to.  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  but  for  the  fall  in  silver  you  would  have  had  no  such 
Eastern  competition — at  all  events,  not  at  the  present  moment.  Butnow 
that  it  has  taken  root,  the  industry,  I anticipate,  can  not  but  grow,  the 
more  so  as  I see  by  recent  China  papers  that  the  Chinese  Government 
is  adopting  a fairly  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  taxation  of  the  product. 
An  excise  duty  equivalent  to  the  import  duty  is  to  be  charged,  which 
will  also  free  the  yarn,  etc.,  from  all  inland  or  transit  duties.  The  com- 
petition may  be  but  little  felt  as  yet,  or  for  some  years  to  come.  Of 
course,  a great  industry  can  not  be  built  up  in  a day;  it  is  transplanted 
slowly.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  consider  that  economic  forces 
have  been  set  at  work  which  are  all  tending  in  that  direction.  It  would 
be  a fatal  mistake  to  conclude  that  because  the  results  of  this  Eastern 
competition  are  not  immediately  apparent  it  therefore  does  not  exist  at 
all. 


PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  CHINA. 

It  will,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  you  if  I go  a little  more  into  detail 
as  to  the  progress  of  cotton  mills  and  kindred  industries  in  China  and 
give  you  my  views  as  to  the  prospect  of  further  development.  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  the  right  to  work  cotton  manufactures  on  Chinese 
soil  was  first  acquired  by  foreigners  by  the  Japanese  treaty  of  Shimo- 
noseki,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  Japanese  war.  What  particular 
object  the  Japanese  statesmen  who  negotiated  the  treaty  had  in  view 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  Japan  herself  having  just  launched  on  an  indus- 
trial career,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have  better  suited  her  people 
to  confine  her  demands  to  the  free  admission  of  Japanese  manufactures, 
leaving  China  to  put  what  obstacles  her  blindness  or  folly  might  dic- 
tate against  the  development  of  industrial  works  on  her  own  soil. 
Whether  it  was  some  fancied  benefit  to  her  own  subjects,  or  whether 
it  was  a mere  vain  desire  to  pose  as  the  champion  in  the  Ear  East  of 
progress,  industrial  and  commercial,  is  immaterial;  she  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  concession  for  Japanese  subjects  to  erect  and  carry  on 
manufactures  in  any  of  the  open  ports  of  China.  By  reason  of  what  is 
known  as  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  European  treaties,  the 
right  to  manufacture  being  granted  to  Japan,  immediately  accrued  for 
the  benefit  of  all  treaty  powers. 

Previous  to  the  date  of  the  Japanese  treaty  there  had  been  working 
in  China  some  five  or  six  small  mills,  mostly  owned  by  officials,  and  run- 
ning about  150,000  spindles.  Though  nothing  was  published  as  to  their 
earnings,  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  were  doing  very  well 
indeed;  at  all  events,  they  sufficiently  established  the  fact  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  excellent  mill  hands  out  of  ordinary  Chinese  laborers, 
both  men  and  women,  and  when  you  came  to  work  out  the  average  rate 
of  wages  for  ordinary  labor  in  China  at  the  present  low  gold  price  of 
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silver,  all  the  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  cotton  industries.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  were  the  terms  of 
the  Japanese  treaty  made  known  than  there  was  a rush  to  be  first  in 
the  field.  Only  four  companies,  however,  have  so  far  actually  got 
launched — three  British  and  one  German.  The  last  newspapers  from 
Shanghai  contain  accounts  of  the  opening  of  two  of  them,  and  tbe  other 
two  are,  I understand,  all  but  ready.  These  four  will  contain  an  aggre- 
gate of  150,000  spindles,  and  they  all  contemplate  running  looms  as  well, 
though  that  will  come  later;  so  that  you  have  now,  at  the  present 
moment  in  Shanghai,  altogether,  10  mills  in  working  order,  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  300,000  spindles  and  about  1,000  looms,  though  I 
have  not  exactly  the  latest  figures.  Besides  these,  there  are  native- 
owned  mills  working  at  Hankow  and  Hingpo,  with  some  80,000  or  90,000 
spindles,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection  at  the  inland  cities  of 
Hangchow'  and  Soochow,  recently  opened  to  foreign  trade. 


CHINA  WILL  BEAT  BOTH  INDIA  AND  JAPAN. 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  tell  for  certain  how  far  these  new 
foreign-owned  mills  are  going  to  be  a financial  success  till  after  a year 
or  so,  when  they  have  had  a fair  trial.  Upon  the  result  of  that  will 
depend  in  great  measure  the  future  development.  I may  briefly  run 
over,  however,  the  points  which  seem  to  me  to  tell  for  and  against 
them.  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  labor.  In  so 
far  as  wages  depend  on  silver  alone,  it  would  seem  that  Shanghai  will 
get  the  better  both  of  India  and  Japan.  The  Indian  Government  has 
artificially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  rupee  by  some  2d.  or  3d.,  that  is, 
by  some  16  or  20  per  cent  above  the  market  price  of  silver,  and  the 
Japanese  Government,  if  it  adheres  to  its  programme,  will  be  handi- 
capping its  manufacturers  in  like  manner  so  long  as  silver  is  below  the 
ratio  which  it  has  chosen  to  adopt  for  redemption  of  its  silver.  China 
alone,  therefore,  will  benefit  by  the  present  further  fall  in  silver,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a feature  peculiar  to  China  herself  which  I 
must  mention,  because  for  the  present  it  is,  I fear,  more  than  neutral- 
izing all  the  benefit.  The  feature  I refer  to  is  the  dearness  of  copper 
cash,  which,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  retail  coin  throughout  China, 
and  the  coin  in  which  laborers7  wages  are  paid. 

For  a great  number  of  years  past  a Mexican  dollar  changed  for  about 
1,100  cash.  How  it  changes  for  no  more  than  850  or  900  at  the  most; 
so  that  if  you  paid  your  mill  hand,  say,  200  cash  a day,  that  went  down 
in  your  account  at  18  cents,  i.  e.,  eighteen  one-hundredths  of  a dollar. 
How,  if  you  pay  200  cash,  which  your  coolie  will  expect  as  before, 
because  all  his  outlay  is  in  cash,  that  costs  you  22  cents  or  24  cents — a 
difference  of  some  18  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  That,  of  course,  is  a very 
serious  matter,  and  unless  it  can  be  speedily  remedied  must  have  an 
adverse  influence  on  all  Chinese  industries.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
exactly  what  the  reason  of  this  is.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  copper  relatively  to  silver,  and  infer,  therefore,  that  the  dear- 
ness may  be  permanent.  It  lias,  however,  to  be  remarked  that,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  open  mint  in  China  tor  the  coinage  of  cash,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  value  of  the  coin  keeps  touch  with  the 
value  of  copper  in  the  market.  Moreover,  copper  only  forms  some  50 
per  cent  of  the  substance  of  the  coin,  the  rest  being  lead  or  iron. 

THE  STOPPAGE  OF  THE  INDIAN  MINTS. 

I think  the  cause  of  the  dearness  is  the  same  cause  that  is  now 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  rupee,  viz,  the  stoppage  of  the  mints.  The 
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supply  of  coinage  is  a prerogative  or  perquisite  of  the  provincial 
officials,  and  there  is  no  regular  system  by  which  the  supply  is  kept 
up.  Some  years  ago  cash  was  so  cheap  that  I imagine  it  did  not  pay 
to  go  on  coining.  The  mints  accordingly  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse,  and  now  the  opposite  extreme  has  been  reached.  At  all  events, 
I observe  that  orders  have  been  issued  in  various  quarters  to  resume 
coining,  and  thus  I imagine  the  present  stress  will  gradually  be 
relieved.  The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  toward  the  new 
industries  is  another  feature  of  first-class  importance,  and  this,  I 
observe,  is  likely  to  be  benevolent.  The  result  of  the  settlement,  which, 
as  I gather  from  the  papers,  has  been  arrived  at,  is  that  local  manu- 
factures will  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  imported  goods  at  the  port 
of  manufacture — that  is  to  say,  they  will  pay  an  excise  duty  equal  to 
the  import  duty;  but  they  will  have  an  advantage  over  imported  goods 
if  sent  into  the  interior  to  the  extent  of  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They 
are,  so  it  is  said,  to  be  exempted  from  all  inland,  likin  or  transit  dues, 
which  foreign  imports  can  commute,  as  you  know,  for  a half  tariff 
duty.  I doubt,  however,  whether  this  promise  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment— for  it  is  no  more  than  a promise,  and  not  a treaty  right — can  be 
entirely  relied  upon  as  against  the  rapacity  or  necessities  of  the 
provincial  governments. 

We  know  what  difficulty  has  arisen  in  enforcing  upon  the  provincial 
governments  respect  for  our  treaty  rights  whenever  their  purses  are 
concerned;  and  it  may  well  be  that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  of 
the  Peking  government,  the  mill  owners  will  have  to  compound  in 
some  way  for  transit  or  likin  dues.  But  the  present  arrangement,  at 
all  events,  guarantees  an  open  market  for  their  local  manufacture  at 
each  of  the  open  ports,  and  for  the  rest  Chinese  purchasers  must  pro- 
tect themselves  as  best  they  may.  I am  afraid  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  much  further  into  this  matter,  but  there  are  various  points  that 
one  might  discuss — such  as  the  supply  of  raw  cotton,  the  nature  of  the 
staple,  liow  far  it  advantageously  mixes  with  foreign  cotton,  and  so 
forth.  On  the  first — that  is,  the  supply  of  raw  cotton — there  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty.  The  whole  of  the  region  of  the  lower  Yangtze,  formed 
as  it  is  from  alluvial  deposit,  is  well  adapted  to  growing  cotton,  and  the 
present  cultivation,  large  as  it  is,  might  be  indefinitely  extended.  In 
1895  there  was  an  export  of  raw  cotton  from  China  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, chiefly  Japan,  of  120,000,000  pounds;  on  the  other  hand,  China 
imported  140,000,000  pounds  of  yarn,  mostly  from  Bombay,  in  1895, 
and  in  1896  over  200,000,000  pounds.  Between  this  supply  of  raw  cot- 
ton on  the  one  hand  and  the  demand  for  yarn  on  the  other  there 
would  seem  to  be  a very  good  field  for  local  spinning  industry.  The 
difference  of  value  between  the  120,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  which  she 
sold  and  a corresponding  amount  of  yarn  which  she  bought  comes,  I 
find,  to  about  £600,000,  a tolerably  tidy  fund  for  wages  and  profits,  if 
China  had  worked  up  her  own  cotton  and  made  her  own  yarn. 

I may  add  that  I see  China  imported  yarn  from  the  Japanese  mills 
last  year  to  the  extent  of  12,000,000  pounds,  against  only  2,500,000 
pounds  in  1895,  and  I observe  a very  considerable,  but  not  so  great, 
increase  in  her  imports  of  Japanese  sheetings,  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
and  so  forth.  All  this  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  very  considerable 
movement  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  Far  East,  and,  as  I said,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  extent  it  has  reached  that  is  to  be  looked  at  as  the 
general  trend  of  things  in  the  direction  of  local  industrial  development 
and  competition.  Although  it  does  not  particularly  concern  Manches- 
ter, I may  mention  that  the  reeling  of  silk  cocoons  by  foreign  machinery 
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is  another  industry  that  has  taken  root  in  Shanghai.  So  rapidly  has 
this  grown  that  already  the  price  of  skilled  labor  suitable  for  this  work 
has  risen  some  20  per  cent.  No  doubt  that  is  a contingency  that 
employers  must  in  some  measure  expect  to  have  to  meet.  At  the  same 
time  the  field  to  draw  from  is  so  vast  that  I do  not  anticipate  any  great 
rise,  even  in  large  cities  like  Shanghai,  still  less  in  the  small  country 
towns,  whither  certain  of  the  industries,  especially  silk  reeling,  are 
likely  to  migrate. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHINESE  COAL  AND  IRON  TRADE. 

In  regard  to  coal  and  iron,  and  the  shipbuilding  trades,  less  advance 
has  been  made  than  in  the  textile  branch,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
has  been  impossible  so  far  for  foreigners  to  obtain  mining  concessions 
from  the  Chinese  Government.  But  very  large  stores  of  both  are 
known  to  exist,  and  but  for  the  timidity  and  ignorance  of  the  authori- 
ties the  mining  industry  might  be  developing  as  fast  and  as  successfully 
as  the  others.  The  only  serious  attempt  at  iron  works  was  a project 
set  on  foot  some  years  ago  at  Hankow,  by  the  viceroy,  Chang  Chik 
Tung,  to  supply  material  for  Chinese  future  railways.  Very  large 
sums  of  money  were  spent,  or  I may  say  squandered,  under  official 
supervision,  with  the  object  of  erecting  a plant  capable  of  making  steel 
rails  and  other  railway  machinery.  The  result,  I believe,  has  been  dis- 
astrous. That,  however,  is  no  criterion  of  what  might  be  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  Japan,  with  far  less  natural  advantages,  they  are 
now  making  their  own  locomotives  and  building  their  own  steamers. 
The  coal  fields,  too,  of  Japan  now  practically  supply  the  whole  of  the 
demand  for  the  Far  East.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  English  coal 
nowadays  east  of  Ceylon,  and  very  little  even  of  Australian  coal,  which 
not  so  long  ago  supplied  the  bulk  of  it  both  for  steamer  and  household 
use.  Japan  coal  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  some  $3  a ton,  which 
means  now  (is.,  but  which  at  the  old  par  Avould  have  meant  12s.  Od. 
China  might,  if  she  chose,  be  supplying  coal  in  unlimited  quantities, 
and  possibly  at  even  less  cost.  Given  a continuance  ot  the  present  low 
rate  of  exchange  between  silver  and  gold,  I apprehend  the  time  must 
come  when  China  will  undersell  from  her  enormous  natural  stores  both 
Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

GROWTH  OF  JAPANESE  MANUFACTURES. 

The  progress  that  Japan  has  made  in  the  last  decade  illustrates  bet- 
ter than  any  words  what  measure  of  success  is  possible  under  the  influ- 
ence of  cheap  silver.  In  1858  she  had  113,000  spindles  working, 
producing  13,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  per  annum.  In  1895  she  had 

883.000  spindles,  producing  150,000,000  pounds  of  yarn.  I have  not  the 
exact  figures  up  to  date,  but  you  may  take  it  there  are  now  at  least 

1.250.000  spindles  at  work  in  that  country.  So  in  weaving,  the  total 
estimated  product  of  her  looms,  cotton  and  silk,  all  classes,  in  1883 
was  25,000,000  yards;  export,  nil.  In  1893  the  product  was  005,000,000 
yards,  of  which  she  exported  as  much  as  brought  her  in  £3,000,000. 
The  total  volume  of  her  foreign  trade  has  grown  from  $86,000,000  in 
1886  to  $289,000,000  in  1896;  and  dollars,  be  it  remarked,  measure 
more  acurately  the  volume  than  would  sterling  figures  at  the  exchange 
of  the  day.  I think  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Japan,  as  a nation,  lias 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  she  has  done  by  reason  ot  her  having 
adhered  to  a silver  currency  at  the  time  when  the  divergence  between 
the  two  metals  was  taking  place.  It  will,  of  course,  be  remarked,  it 
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that  is  so,  why  is  she  now  resolved  on  a gold  standard?  A few  obser- 
vations on  this  charge  may  fitly  bring  these  remarks  to  a close. 

I can  best  illustrate  the  advantages  to  Japan  in  the  past  by  contrast- 
ing her  policy  with  that  of  France.  In  1873  both  countries  were  bime- 
tallic— that  is  to  say,  the  mints  of  both  were  open  to  unlimited  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  each  metal  was  good  legal  tender  at  a fixed 
ratio  to  any  extent.  Japan,  I believe,  nominally  called  herself  gold 
standard;  but  inasmuch  as  she  kept  open  mints  for  silver  linked  to 
gold,  as  it  was  in  her  case,  at  a ratio  of  16.17  to  1,  the  term  is  immate- 
rial. She  had  the  essentials  of  bimetallism — that  is,  open  mints  and 
unlimited  legal  tender.  When  the  divergence  of  the  two  metals  began 
to  manifest  itself,  one  of  the  two  courses  was  open  to  either  nation, 
viz,  to  leave  things  as  they  were  or  to  close  the  mints  to  silver.  Japan 
chose  the  former,  France  chose  the  latter.  The  necessary  consequence 
followed.  France  retained  her  gold  currency,  with  her  silver  already 
coined  reduced  to  tokens.  Japan  parted  with  her  gold  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  natural  law,  but  retained  a sound  silver  currency.  France, 
having  originally  the  option  of  paying  all  her  national  debts  in  silver, 
voluntarily  elected  to  pay  in  gold.  Japan,  having  the  same  option, 
elected  to  pay  in  silver;  and  when  I say  pay  in  silver  I mean  in  silver 
at  market  value.  France  excluded  herself  from  this  option  when  she 
closed  her  mints.  Japan  retained  it  simply  by  keeping  hers  open. 
Each  was  strictly  within  her  legal  rights.  The  difference  is  this— that 
France  comes  ultimately  to  levy  on  her  taxpayers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  credit,  or  about  double  the  amount  as  measured  in  real  value, 
say,  in  commodities,  of  what  Japan  requires  to  levy. 

Suppose  that  100  units  represented  the  amount  of  commodities  that 
were  sufficient  in  1873  to  discharge  a given  national  obligation;  France, 
as  things  have  gone,  has  had  to  demand  from  her  taxpayers  164  units, 
while  Japan  has  only  to  levy  from  her  people  84  units.  The  figures 
are  arrived  at  in  this  way:  I take  Sauerbeck’s  table  of  index  numbers, 
where,  gold  being  the  standard,  you  have  the  index  number  of  com- 
modities standing  at  61,  and  of  silver  at  50.  How,  rearrange  these 
with  commodities  as  the  standard,  and  measure  gold  and  silver  up  and 
down  with  relation  thereto.  Imagine  commodities  represented  by  a 
straight  horizontal  line  and  starting  from  the  year  above  mentioned — 
1873;  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  either  metal  since  then  is 
represented  by  a line  above  or  below.  Gold  at  the  present  moment 
stands  above,  at  164,  and  silver  stands  below,  at  82.  In  other  words, 
if  you  pay  in  gold  you  require  to  provide  164  units  of  commodities  to 
meet  your  given  obligation  (which  in  1873  would  have  been  discharged 
by  finding  110),  whereas  if  you  pay  in  silver  you  have  only  to  provide 
82,  Kelatively,  therefore,  to  France,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  fallen 
lightly  on  the  Japanese,  and,  pro  tanto,  the  springs  of  commerce  have 
been  lightened.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Japanese  have  had  to  pay 
too  little  as  that  France  and  others  have  had  to  pay  too  much. 

JAPAN  REDUCES  HER  DEBT  ONE-TIALE. 

What  Japan  now  proposes  doing  is,  as  I understand  it,  this:  She 
says,  Having  got  the  standard  of  all  our  obligations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, down  from  164  to  82,  we  propose  to  keep  it  there.  They  shall 
now  be  deemed  gold  obligations  on  that  basis,  and  henceforth  shall  vary 
in  gold,  and  not  in  silver.  The  result  is  that  the  national  debt  of 
Japan,  in  so  far  as  it  was  created  before  1873,  is  in  terms  of  gold 
reduced  by  this  simple  operation  to  just  one-half  of  what  it  was,  and 
the  debt  that  may  have  been  contracted  subsequently  in  like  proportion 
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to  the  fall  in  silver.  In  like  manner,  had  France  gone  through  the 
same  operation,  her  debt,  in  terms  of  gold,  would  have  been  reduced 
by  one-half.  Say  that  her  national  debt  in  1873  was  £1,000,000,000 — 
that  is,  in  francs,  25,000,000,000 — optional  to  her  to  pay  in  either.  She 
keeps  her  mints  open  to  silver,  and  thereby  her  silver  currency  keeps 
touch  with  the  market  value  of  silver  in  the  world. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (though  I do  not  say  it 
would  necessarily  have  happened),  that  silver  falls  in  terms  of  gold, 
as  it  has  done,  by  one-half  its  value.  The  debt  of  France  is  still 
25,000,000,000f. ; but  the  franc  in  English  money  is  now,  under  the  sup- 
posed conditions,  only  of  a sovereign,  instead  of  Vr*  France  now 
says,  as  Japan  says,  I shall  henceforth  pay  in  gold  at  present  rates. 
Her  25,000,000,000f.  of  debt  becomes  £500,000,000  sterling.  Of  course, 
if  by  contract  any  portion  of  the  public  debts  of  either  country  were 
payable  abroad  in  gold,  as  part  of  the  Japanese  debt  was,  it  would 
have  to  be  so  paid,  and  would  be  excluded  from  the  above  operation; 
but  otherwise  no  legal  complaint  could  be  made  whether  the  obliga- 
tions were  held  internally  or  externally.  Gentlemen  would  probably 
exclaim  at  this  monstrous  new  way  of  paying  old  debts,  but  I really 
don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  unfair  about  it.  It  is  a question 
between  the  taxpayers  and  the  national  creditors.  Is  it  more  just  to 
require  the  former  to  pay  164  units  or  measures  in  commodities,  meas- 
ures of  grain,  or  82  measures  for  every  100  which  the  latter  are  entitled 
to?  The  truth  is  that  the  Japanese  national  creditor  gets  in  real  value 
much  more  nearly  the  right  thing  than  the  Freuch  or  other  gold  credi- 
tors. One  g$ts  18  per  cent  too  little,  the  other  64  per  cent  too  much. 
So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  measure.  As  to  the  motives  which  may 
have  dictated  it,  I can  not  presume  to  have  any  inside  information, 
but  I should  suppose  it  was  mainly  prompted  by  the  inconveniences  of 
the  want  of  a common  standard  in  her  international  trade  with  western 
nations,  which  a fixed  par  of  exchange  would  give  her,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  her  budget  in  case  she  had  occasion  to  borrow  on 
the  European  market,  as  she  evidently  contemplated  doing.  The  trou- 
bles of  the  Indian  exchequer  have  doubtless  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
Japanese  financiers.  It  was  mainly,  I take  it,  the  desire  to  get  in  line 
with  the  European  powers,  and  not  a special  love  for  gold,  which  has 
never  been  in  use  among  the  Japanese.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  would  have  readily  joined,  or  would  even  now  be  willing  to  join, 
any  bimetallic  u^ion  which  was  large  enough  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold. 

THE  POLICY  OF  JAPAN  WILL  NOT  AFFECT  THE  PRICE  OF  SILVER. 

The  wisdom  of  her  decision  depends  upon  the  future  of  silver.  If  it 
rises  in  terms  of  gold  above  the  ratio  which  she  has  fixed  for  the 
redemption  of  her  coins  she  will  be  a gainer.  Indeed,  she  will  have 
gained  both  ways,  for  she  has  been  paying  in  silver  hitherto  while  gold 
was  rising,  and  in  the  future  she  would  be  paying  in  gold  while  silver 
was  rising.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  keeps  so  low  as  it  is,  or  falls 
further,  everything  would  be  against  her.  She  would  have  to  redeem 
her  silver  coins  at  some  6 or  7 per  cent  above  their  bullion  value,  and 
she  would  have  cut  herself  oft*  from  the  industrial  advantages  which 
she  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in  common  with  her  silver  neighbors.  In  that 
case  I should  expect  China  to  progress  much  more  rapidly.  This 
decision  of  the  Japanese  Government,  though  it  has  doubtless  impressed 
the  world,  ought  not,  1 think,  to  have  any  very  lasting  effect  on  the 
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price  of  silver.  The  Japanese  mint  will,  it  is  true,  be  no  longer  open 
to  coin  silver;  but  then  it  was  principally  employed  in  coining  yen  for 
exportation  to  Singapore  and  the  Straits.  The  demand  for  silver  in 
these  settlements  will  continue  as  before,  and  a large  and  increasing 
demand  it  is,  only  it  will  be  supplied  by  the  new  British  dollar  coined 
in  Bombay.  The  yen  will  be  withdrawn  as  it  pleases  the  Japanese 
Government  to  redeem  them,  and  will  probably  be  sent  to  Bombay  to 
be  recoined.  There  never  was  any  very  great  amount  of  silver  in  cir- 
culation in  Japan  itself,  and  even  yet,  of  course,  they  will  require  a 
certain  amount  for  subsidiary  coinage  as  small  change.  In  any  case, 
Japan  can  not  very  seriously  affect  the  monetary  balance  of  the  world. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN  NOT  A NATURAL  ONE. 

I wish  to  add  just  one  remark  before  sitting  down.  It  will  be  said  if 
they  can  manufacture  yarn  or  cotton  cloth  out  in  the  far  East  cheaper 
than  you  can,  why  shouldn’t  they,  and  why  should  you  endeavor  to  do 
anything  to  hinder  them"?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
free  trade  that  every  nation  ought  to  devote  itself  to  producing  those 
things  which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply1?  It  is  best  so  for  the  whole 
world.  On  that  I would  remark  that  the  present  relative  cheapness  of 
silver  to  gold  which  enables  Eastern  mills  to  manufacture  cheaply  is 
not  the  result  of  the  operation  of  any  law  of  nature,  but  is  the  conse- 
quence of  monetary  legislation.  If  it  were  due  to  any  natural  law  it 
would,  of  course,  be  the  merest  folly  to  contend  against  it.  But  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  act  of  man,  the  act  of  man  may  undo  it.  We  know 
that  even  if  we  in  England  were  to  sit  still  an  agitation  is  going  on 
around  us  which  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences.  From 
those  consequences  we  can  in  no  wise  escape.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
we  should  know  the  end  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  There  can  be 
no  stability  until  this  question  is  settled,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  settling 
it  that  I can  see  but  by  a wide  international  monetary  union,  which 
would  guarantee  both  itself  and  the  world  against  any  further  fluctua- 
tions between  the  two  precious  metals.  Both  East  and  West  are  equally 
interested  in  a settlement.  The  Eastern  manufacturer  knows  that  the 
advantage  which  he  has  at  present  is  not  stable  and  may  be  taken  from 
him.  It  is  his  interest  to  have  silver  low.  He  would  wish  to  see  a low 
ratio  fixed,  and  doubtless  his  claims  will  have  to  be  considered  when 
the  time  comes.  But  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  desires 
stability  of  some  sort.  In  conclusion,  I would  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  silver  question  to  the  industries  of  Britain,  and  especially  to  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  of  which  Manchester  is  the  center;  and, 
speaking  impartially,  I believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
could  be  secured  to  them  would  be  a stable  par  of  exchange  by  inter- 
national agreement. 

A STABLE  PAR  OF  EXCHANGE  DEMANDED. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Moss  (Bolton)  moved  the  following  resolution: 

That  tlie  best  interests  of  the  British  Empire  demand  a stable  par  of  exchange 
between  the  gold  and  silver  moneys  of  the  world  by  the  remonetization  of  silver,  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  serious  efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  an  international  agree- 
ment, this  meeting  calls  upon  all  friends  of  monetary  reform  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  promote  an  early  and  effective  settlement  of  the  monetary  question. 

He  said  he  had  a special  pleasure  in  proposing  that  resolution,  because 
he  knew  that  it  would  need  few  arguments  to  become  acceptable  to  that 
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audience,  or,  indeed,  to  any  meeting  in  any  part  of  Lancashire  com- 
posed, as  that  one  was,  of  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  trusted  rep- 
resentatives of  the  labor  employed.  He  appeared  there  as  one  interested 
in  the  great  staple  trade  of  that  district — the  cotton  trade — and  having 
for  rather  more  than  twenty  years  watched  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  monetary  revolution  which  began  in  1873,  and  having 
experienced  it  and  given  what  amount  of  study  a business  man  could 
do  to  the  subject  during  that  time,  he  felt  convinced,  and  more  con- 
vinced that  day  than  at  any  previous  time,  that  ultimately,  sooner  or 
later,  they  would  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  return  to  the  old  stand- 
ard and  to  value  silver  and  gold  at  a fixed  ratio.  [Hear,  hear.]  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  had  spoken  of  they  had  had  many  ups  and  downs  and 
periods  of  encouragement  and  discouragement,  but  at  no  previous  time, 
he  thought,  had  they  ever  had  more  reason  for  encouragement  than  at 
the  present  moment.  Just  now  there  were  three  gentlemen  in  Paris 
negotiating,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  an  international  conference. 
This  was  the  time,  therefore,  for  all  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  at  once  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  see  if  they  could  not  give  the  whole 
question  a shove  forward  that  would  be  to  their  everlasting  advantage. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  M.  A.  (Oxford),  seconded  the  proposition.  He  said 
he  had  been  described  as  a political  economist,  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  he  appeared  that  afternoon,  and  he  would  like  to  say  that  he 
considered  the  question  they  were  discussing  the  most  important 
one  in  which  political  economists  had  been  privileged  to  take  a voice 
during  this  generation.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  was  not  quite  sure,  indeed, 
if  they  considered  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  if  they  consid- 
ered the  subtle  and  far-reaching  nature  of  the  effects  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  monetary  disturbances  of  the  last  twenty  years — 
he  was  not  sure  whether  he  might  not  say  that  the  question  was  as  im- 
portant as  the  last  great  economic  question  upon  which  the  opinions 
of  professional  economists  were  elicited — he  meant  the  free- trade  ques- 
tion. [Applause.]  And  he  ventured  to  think  that  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  which  had  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  economists 
had  had  something  to  say  of  importance.  He  thought  many  people, 
although  they  might  not  be  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  international 
bimetallism,  had  been  at  least  convinced  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  They  have  not  known  what  it  was,  but  they  have  been  sure 
that  something  was  wrong.  And  he  thought  that  conviction  had  been 
shared  even  by  some  of  the  most  ardent  monometallists.  He  took  it 
that  it  was  the  business  of  economists  to  point  out  what  that  some- 
thing wrong  was. 

What  was  required  in  order  to  develop  a proper  grasp  of  this  ques- 
tion was  to  have  some  economic  knowledge,  though  he  did  not  say 
whether  that  economic  knowledge  should  be  of  that  orthodox  character 
spoken  of  by  Sir  Edward  Sassoon.  Dnless  they  had  some  economic 
knowledge  they  could  not  see  how  these  monetary  influences  were 
working.  They  had  been  told  that  the  fall  of  prices  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  been  due  to  different  causes — that  it  had  been  due 
to  credit  influences,  credit  fluctuations,  and  that  it  had  been  due  to 
overproduction.  It  might  be  perfectly  possible  that  those  causes  had 
been  operating ; but  it  was  the  business  of  economists  to  point  out 
that  until  this  monetary  disturbance  was  put  right  affairs  would  not 
go  smoothly  again,  and  he  thought  that  in  regard  to  this  they  had 
already  been  of  some  assistance  in  influencing  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Jameson  had  told  them  that  he  had  approached  the 


